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Aates. 
OUR FIFTH SERIES. 

On an occasion when Edmund Burke had finished 
a brilliant oration and an exhaustive argument in 
the House of Commons, another member, Mr. 
Cruger, modestly feeling that he could not equal 
the great speaker either in brilliancy or argument, 
but assuming that he was bound to say something, 
appropriated to himself a share of the orator’s 
merits by simply exclaiming, “I say ditto to Mr. 
Burke.” 

In 1856, Mr. Tuoms had entered on the seventh 
year of his beneficent reign as Editor of “ N. & Q.” 
He then commenced, with the thirteenth volume, 
the Second Series of the popular journal of which 
he was the founder ; and he took the opportunity 
of acknowledging the aid he had received, of con- 
gratulating his correspondents on the success he had 
accomplished by their means, and he described his 
application of their friendly contributions. As Mr. 
Tuoms’s successor, now beginning the Fifth Series 
of “N. & Q.,” looks through the remarks which 
prefaces the Second, he finds himself in the position 





of Mr. Cruger, and imitates that laconic legislator 
by saying, “ Ditto to Mr. Burke !” 

When Mr. Toms commenced the Third Series 
of “N. & Q.,” in 1862, he had to speak of a twelve 
years’ experience and the fruits thereof. He could 
then refer not only to the object for which “ N. & Q.” 
had been established, but to the complete success 
He quoted 
3en Jonson addressed to Selden, 


with which it had been carried out. 
the lines which 
as lines the applicability of which to this journal 
had been pointed out by one of the first and most 
valued of our contributors. They are lines which 
will bear repeating here, for their application, it is 
hoped, is as well founded now as in 1862 :— 

“‘ What fables have you vexed, what truth redeemed, 
Antiquities searched, opinions disesteemed, 
Impostures branded, and authorities urged ! 

What blots and errors have you watched and purged, 
Records and authors of, how rectified, 

Times, manners, customs, innovations spied ! 

Sought out the fountains’ sources, creeks, paths, ways, 
And noted the beginnings and decays ! 

What is that nominal mark, or real rite, 

Form, act, or ensign that hath escaped your sight ’ 
How are traditions there examined ! how 
Conjectures retrieved ! and a story, now 

And then, of times (besides the bare conduct 

Of what it tells us) weaved in to instruct !” 


At the beginning of the Fourth Series, in 1868, 
the Editor had to mingle some regrets with this 
expression of thankfulness to contributors, and of 
honest self-gratulation in the success of an enter- ° 
prise, in which success, and the labour by which 
it was achieved, he bore a greater part than his 
modesty would allow him to chronicle. The ex- 
pression of regret may be repeated here for losses 
similar to those mournfully alluded to by Mr. 
Tuoms. In this battle of life, men with whom we 
have long stood shoulder to shoulder succumb in 
the great struggle; and as we honour the memory 
of the fallen, we seem to hear the military call, 
“Close up!” and we are again moving forward in 
the contest for, and search after, truth. 

“N. & Q.” 
has lost no valuable contributor (except by death 
or infirmity) since Mr. Toms retired, and that 


It is matter for congratulation that 


new and well-endowed correspondents have sup- 
plied the places of the departed. To all these the 
tribute of thanks and good wishes is heartily 
rendered, especially for the “patient courtesy” 
with which they have awaited insertion of articles 
unavoidably deferred. For the past and for the 
present so much— 
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—— “Huc undique Gaza 
Congeritur ”; 
and the words will be as applicable for the future ; 
during which each “ Gentle Reader” is respectfully 
requested to consider that the following lines are 
especially addressed to himself :— 


“ Si quicquam irrepsit vitiorum, Candide Lector, 
Ipsemet zquanimo corrige judicio.” 





PORTRAITS OF DR. JOHNSON. 


Among other interesting portraits which were in 
the possession of the late Dr. Turton, Bishop of 
Ely, were two of Dr. Johnson. The one, a half- 
length, said to be painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
is a portrait of Johnson as a comparatively young 
man, resting his chin on his hands, which are 
clasped over a book, lettered “Irene.” This the 
bishop had engraved ; and on one of the pleasant 
and instructive evenings which I passed with him 
at the Deanery, Westminster, he gave me a copy 
of it, on which it is stated it was painted by 
Reynolds, engraved by G. Zobel, and was one of 
the first “fifty impressions,” and a “ private plate.” 

The second, representing Johnson at an advanced 
period of his life, the bishop believed to be by 
Gainsborough. 

Since the death of the good bishop, and the sale 
of his pictures, I have heard strong doubts expressed 
as to the genuineness of both these portraits; and 
I am bound to confess that, as Johnson must have 
been at least forty-three when he became acquainted 
with Reynolds, the portrait, if a genuine portrait 
of Johnson, cannot be the work of our greatest 
portrait-painter. The object of this note is to learn, 
if possible, where these portraits now are, and 
the opinion of competent authorities as to their 
authenticity. Wituiam J. Tuoms. 


ANNE BOLEYN. 

The pedigree of Anne Boleyn has been studied 
and stated by many literary antiquaries, but it can 
hardly as yet be considered in a settled state. 
Modern writers continue to vary in opinion as to 
the number of Lord Wiltshire’s children, and the 
dates and places of their birth. The mystery 
which hangs about the less distinguished members 
of this family, hangs in some degree over the most 
eminent of all, the mother of Queen Elizabeth. 

The priority of her birth is especially a point in 
dispute ; a matter of the highest controversial im- 
portance, as readers who have ever dipped into 
Sanders and Campian are well aware. This 
point affects the whole question of Henry’s sup- 
posed relations with the other female members of 
her family, as those relations are described by Car- 
dinal Giovio in his Historia sui Te mporis, and 
adopted, with many exaggerations, by certain 





classes of Italian and English writers. Was 
Anne Boleyn the elder or the younger daughter of 
Lord Wiltshire? The Index-maker to the great 
collection of State Papers of the Reign of Hen 
VIII, described her as the younger daughter 
This authority has been followed by many recent 
writers. I would especially recite as examples 
three of the most eminent editors of historical 
letters and papers now living : Professor Brewer, 
in his great treasury of the Letters and Papers of 
the Reign of Henry VIII, vol. i., Intr. lxv.; Mrs, 
Everett Green, in her excellent Letters of Royal 
and Illustrious Ladies, vol. ii., p. 193; and Mr. 
Pocock, in his valuable Records of the Reformation, 
vol. i., Intr. 

Yet this opinion seems to be erroneous. The 
genealogical and historical antiquaries, who have 
had to study the Boleyn pedigree in connexion 
either with the descent of honours and estates or 
with the evidence preserved in sepulchral monu- 
ments, describe Anne Boleyn as the elder daughter. 
I cite this mass of evidence very briefly, and submit 
it to the attention, and, in case of need, to the 
correction of the three eminent writers who, follow- 
ing the Index-maker of the State Papers, have 
adopted the other theory. Sir Harris Nicolas 
makes Anne Boleyn the elder daughter: see his 
Historic Peerage, p. 514. Sir William Dugdale 
places Anne Boleyn before her sister Mary : see his 
Baronage of England, vol. ii., 106. Banks also 
places Anne Boleyn before her sister Mary : see his 
Dormant and Extinct Baronage of England, vol.i., 
p. 755. Clutterbuck makes Anne Boleyn the elder 
daughter of her father: see his History and An- 
tiquities of the County of Hertford, vol. iii., p. 95. 
Bloomfield, a very careful genealogist, makes Anne 
3oleyn the elder daughter of her father: see his 
History of Norfolk, vol. iii., p. 628. Morant, who 
has to deal with the Boleyn pedigree in connexion 
with Rochford Hall, Arrives at the same conclusion : 
see his History and Antiquities of Essex, vol. i. 
pp. 270 and 281. Weever, a very scrupulous col- 
lector of facts, describes Anne Boleyn as the elder 
daughter: see his Ancient Funeral Monuments, 
p. 514. Miss Reilly, who had the use of family 
notes, and who wrote her book expressly to illus- 
trate the family pedigree, also describes Anne 
Boleyn as the elder daughter of her father: see her 
Historical Anecdotes of the Families of Boleyn, 
Carey, &c., p. 3. 

The erroneous impression as to the priority of 
birth of these two sisters arose in a curious way, 
through the ignorant mistake of a member of the 
Carey family, and received a legal and official cor- 
rection at the moment when it first arose. 

The earldom of Ormond was bestowed on Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, the father of these two ladies, with 
remainder to his heirs general: see Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s Historic Peerage, pp. 401, 402. This 
earldom would have descended, together with the 
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earldom of Wiltshire, to his son George Boleyn, 
Viscount Rochford, if that elegant poet and gallant 
gentleman had survived him. Lord Rochford, as 
every one knows, was beheaded when his sister 
fell. The earldom of Wiltshire had been granted to 
Sir Thomas Boleyn and his heirs male ; that honour, 
therefore, became extinct when the father of Anne 
Boleyn died, without male issue, at Hever Castle. 
The earldom of Ormond, having been granted to his 
heirs general, remained in abeyance among his sur- 
viving descendants ; who at the time of his decease 
were the Princess Elizabeth, only living child of his 
daughter Queen Anne; Mary Carey, the Queen’s 
sister; and Henry Carey, that sister's son. The ques- 
tion of priority at once presented itself. Had Mary 
been Lord Wiltshire’s elder daughter, her son Henry 
Carey would have been the next male in succession 
to the Irish earldom. Anne being, in fact, the 
elder daughter, that Irish earldom fell in abeyance 
to Elizabeth as her only surviving child. 

The facts were, of course, perfectly well known 
to Elizabeth and to her aunt Mary, and Elizabeth 
very carefully preserved all her claims to her grand- 
father’s honours as his heir general. Henry Carey, 
her cousin, was created by her Baron Hunsdon; 
but though she loved him well, and favoured him 
much, she would never grant him any of the titles 
borne by her, and his, grandfather: see Nicolas’s 
Historic Peerage, p. 261. It happened, however, 
that George Carey, second Lord Hunsdon, a man 
who appears to have been wonderfully ignorant 
of his family pedigree, was induced to ask for the 
Irish earldom of Ormond on the pretended ground 
that his grandmother Mary was older than the 
Queen’s mother, and that he, therefore, was his great- 
grandfather’s proper heir general: see Domestic 
Papers of Queen Elizabeth (in Record Office), vol. 
eclxiv., art. 135. Of course Elizabeth disallowed this 
claim. As an illustration of George Carey’s igno- 
rance of his family history, I may mention that he 
spoke in his petition of Queen Anne as “a daughter 
to the daughter of the Earl of Ormond”; omitting 
her Howard descent altogether, and rolling Lady 
Margaret Butler and Lady Elizabeth Howard into 
one woman! But his application to the Crown 
for a reversion of the Irish honours of his ancestors 
was the means of teaching him a little of his true 
pedigree. When his daughter Elizabeth, Lady 
Berkeley, died, the following words were placed 
over her grave :— 

“Here lieth the body of Elizabeth, Lady Berkeley, 
daughter and sole heir of George Carey, Lord Hunsdon, 
son and heir of Henry Carey, Lord Hunsdon, son and 
heir of William Carey and the Lady Mary his wife, 
second daughter and co-heir of Thomas Bullen, Earl of 
— and Wiltshire.”—See Collins’s Peerage, vol. iv., 
p- 40. 

It is only necessary to add to this mass of evi- 
dence that the Careys never could and never did 
obtain any of the honours worn by Queen Anne’s 
father until Elizabeth was dead, and the priority 





of Queen Anne’s posterity was at an end. Then, 
and then only, the Careys obtained that viscounty 
of Rochford which had been conferred on the 
Boleyns by Henry VIII. See Nicolas’s Historic 
Peerage, pp. 261, 402, 

I may deal with the date of Queen Anne’s birth 
in another communication. 

W. Herwortn Dixon, 





ON THE ELECTIVE AND DEPOSING POWER OF 
PARLIAMENT. 
No. III.—Hewyry IV. tro Henry VII. 

After Richard IT., the next instance of a sovereign 
deposed was that of Henry VI., who, however, was 
clearly deposed by force of arms, as was Richard IIL, 
after whom there was no instance of deposition 
until the case of Charles I. But the history of the 
whole intervening period is very material with 
reference to the alleged existence either of an 
elective or deposing power in Parliament; and 
very strongly tends to negative the existence of 
either power. The history of this period is, for 
that purpose, to be studied continuously, because 
the usurpation of Henry IV. led to the contest 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster, which 
was entirely a contest between two conflicting 
claims of hereditary right ; that contest was ter- 
minated by the accession of Henry VII., on condi- 
tion of his marriage with the heiress of the House 
of York, then recognized as having the better 
hereditary title ; and the hereditary title of the 
House of Stuart was recognized by Parliament as 
derived from her, as representing the House of York. 
That House had no right if Henry IV. had a valid 
elective title ; for then, either by the hereditary 
nature of the crown, or by Parliamentary recogni- 
tion, it would have gone to his heirs, and so the 
title of the House of York would have been dis- 
placed. 

But Henry IV. really acquired the crown by 
conquest, and preferred to rely on that alone. It 
is true that on the day he usurped the crown, he 
so far used a flimsy pretext of p mar as to cause 
it to be recorded that the Peers assented to it. But 
it also appears from the same record that they 
could not help it; for it seems that he distinctly 
asserted the right of conquest against any who 
should oppose him; that he confiscated the estates 
of the late king’s ministers, whom he had mur- 
dered ; that he degraded six of the principal peers 
whom he knew to be attached to the deposed king; 
that he threatened them with death if they should 
adhere to their late king, and that, as they did 
adhere to him, he caused them to be executed. It 
is manifest, then, that the flimsy pretext of elec- 
tion was only made use of us a politic disguise ; 
and that in reality he coerced Parliament into an 
assent to his usurpation. This was really and truly 
a conquest of the crown, and this every one was 
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conscious of. That the accession of Henry IV. was 
simply an act of conquest, the triumph of military 
force, is manifest from the facts, and from his own 
acts and words. He was, says Mackintosh, “at the 
head of an unresisted army,” “ the master of the Par- 
diament.” The pretence of Parliamentary sanction 
for his usurpation is, therefore, vain. It is proved 
beyond a doubt that the principal peer who sup- 
ported him (Northumberland) had no idea that he 
was about to claim the throne, but only submitted 
in silence because he could not help it, and was in 
arms against him within a month. (Lingard, 
vol. iii. ec. 4.) The records on the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, framed, no doubt, under the eye of Henry 
himself, equally attest the real nature of his usur- 
pation. He distinctly and in terms asserted the 
wight of conquest ; and though he paraded before 
the people the pretence of election, he treated it in 
reality with open contempt. Hence all through his 
reign he had to maintain himself on the throne by 
force of arms; and at its close his son said to him 
with truth, “ You gained the crown by the sword, 
and I will keep it by the sword.” Nor did the 
mation eyer-for ten years together quietly submit to 
his usurpation. Hence Burke truly speaks of him 
as a “conscious usurper.” 

So conscious was Henry of the absence of any 
real title by election, and so well was he aware 
how false and hollow such a title would be, that 
though he again and again caused Parliament to 
pass Acts which declared the succession in his 
family, he found it impossible to reconcile them 
with any real and stable title, and, therefore, 
abandoned them. He carefully made the Acts 
declaratory in order to avoid the appearance of 
election, which would have been fatal to any 
security of title. But then a declaratory Act im- 
plied an existing title, and title he had none, save 
that of conquest, which would be equally valid 
without an Act of Parliament at all, while Acts of 
Parliament would have implied an elective title ; so 
in the result, on that, his only true title, he resolved 
to rest, and he abandoned the Acts of Parliament, 
which, therefore, are not to be found in the statute- 
book, but only on the Rolls. 

Henry was shrewd enough to see that what Par- 
liament gave Parliament could take away ; and so 
he deliberately, and after much deliberation and 
hesitation, rejected a Parliamentary title, because, 
in the absence of any hereditary right in him, it 
would have been an elective title, and he knew this 
to be worthless, as those who professed to have 
elected him might have assumed to reject his son 
or grandson. Hence he preferred to rest upon the 
title by conquest, his only real title, for he had no 
hereditary right, and there had been no real elec- 
tion, but a coerced assent to an armed usurpation. 

The death of Richard gave Henry no title to the 
throne, for he was descended from the third son of 
Edward, and the true heir descended from an elder 


son. The second was kept by him in close cop. 
finement. It is a curious fact that even on the 
Rolls of Parliament Lionel is called the third son, 
In the course of the contests which ensued as to 
the right to the crown Lionel is called the third son, 
and John of Ghent the fourth son, of Edward IIL, 
and Lingard falls into the error; whereas Lionel 
was the second; John, from whom Henry de- 
scended, was the third. The Earl of March, from 
whom, through a daughter, the House of York 
claimed, was the son of a daughter of Lionel, the 
second son; and during his life Henry could have 
no hereditary title to the throne ; yet, though con- 
scious of the utter absence of hereditary title, such 
a distrust had he of an elective title, knowing it 
was really coerced, that though he actually ob- 
tained more than one Parliamentary recognition of 
the succession of the crown to his heirs, he aban- 
doned and discarded them, and deliberately pro- 
posed for himself and for them to rely on conquest, 
that is, on armed force. A descent of the crown, 
however, to an heir gave, according to feudal 
notions, an imperfect kind of title, and for that 
very reason the descent of the crown to his son 
was disturbed by an attempt at a rebellion on 
behalf of the rightful heir, the Earl of March. It 
was suppressed, however, by the sword, and his 
successor reigned, as he had done, by force of arms, 
aided by the popularity gained by military prowess 
and success. But in the reign of his son’s successor 
the title of the House of York was again and again 
asserted ; and its assertion, its recognition by Par- 
liament, and its ultimate success in the person of 
Elizabeth of York, form the most striking proofs 
of the deep-rooted attachment to the hereditary 
principle which has always characterized this 
country. W. F. F. 
( To be continued.) 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Nore on A Passace 1x THE “Two GENTLE- 
MEN OF VERONA”—‘“She is not to be kissd 
fasting.”—May not the idea of having a formal list 
of the qualities of a woman have been suggested 
by some actual occurrence in the sixteenth century ? 
“Catalogues of Conditions” were certainly occa- 
sionally made in all seriousness. One of these 
may be seen in the report made to Henry VII. in 
1505 respecting the Queen of Naples. In this 
curious paper occurs the following inquiry, and 
the answer made by the ambassadors :— 

“18. Item, That they endeavour them to speak with the 
said young queen fasting, and that she may tell unto them 
some matter at length, and to approach as near to her 
mouth as they honestly may, to the intent that they may feel 
the condition of her breath, whether it be sweet or not, and 
to mark at every time when they speak with her if they feel 
any savour of spices, rosewater, or musk, by the breath of 
her mouth or not.—To this article : we could never come 
unto the speech of the said queen fasting, wherefore we 





could nor might not attain to knowledge of that part of 
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this article, notwithstanding at such other times as we 
have spoken, and have had communication with the said 
queen, we have approached as nigh unto her visage as 
that conveniently we might do, and we could feel no 
savour of any spices or waters, and we think verily by 
the favour of her visage, and cleanness of her complexion 
and of her mouth, that the said queen is like for to be of 


a sweet savour and well eyred.” 
J. O. HALLIWwELL. 


Toe LARK AND THE Toap.—In Romeo and 
Juliet, Act iii. sc. 5, 1. 31, Shakspere makes Juliet 
say “Some say the lark and loathed toad change 
eyes.” Can any “N. & Q.” reader give me an 
illustrative passage to explain this superstition ? 
Is it founded on the extraordinarily accurate sight 
of the toad in catching its victims (see Penny 
Cyclopedia), or on the lark’s being able to see in 
the dark or twilight—as toads, says Topsell, “in 
the daytime see little or nothing; but in the 
night-time they see perfectly ” ;—or on any power 
larks may have of seeing the signs of rain? a 
quality attributed to waterbirds by Tully, “ in his 
first Book of Divination,” where, “speaking to the 
Frogs, he citeth these verses :-— 

“Vos quoque signa videtis aquai dulcis alumnz, 
Cum clamore paratis inanes fundere voces, 
Absurdoquwe sono fontes & stagna cietis.” 

In English thus :— 
“And you, O water-birds, which dwell in streams so 
sweet, 

Do see the signes whereby the weather is foretold ; 

Your crying voyces wherewith the waters are repleat, 

Vain sounds, absurdly moving Fools and Fountains 
cold.” History of Serpents, p. 723. 

F, J. FuRNIvALL. 


P.S. Mr. Staunton has since given me a quota- 
tion—now mislaid—that shows that as the ugly 
toad has beautiful eyes, it was supposed to have 
stolen them from, or changed them with, the lark. 


Tue Brocxey.—In K. H. VI., Part III. i. 4, 
may not the words,— 
“That raught at mountains with outstretched arms, 
Yet parted but the shadow with his hand,”— 
be an allusion to a phenomenon like that celebrated 
as “the spectre of the Brocken ”? a. F 2. 


A Tat Term.—In As You Like It, Act ii. 
sc. 7, what is the meaning of— 
“Till that the weary very means do ebb”? 
Is there any word relating to the tides answering 
to“ means.” Malina is Spanish for a spring tide. 
i te Be 





A Myemonic CaLenpar For 1874.—If the 
reader can commit to memory the two following 
nonsense verses, only seventeen syllables in all, he 
will have an easy and complete key to the calendar 
for 1874. The lines I propose are :— 

For once, one finds three several beaux 
Fined two-and-six for sixteen “ goes.” 





The explanation is very easy. The words beaux 
and goes are thrown in for the rime (if I may so 
spell the word), but all the other words are 
significant, as follows :— 

For means four, and the first Sunday in January is 
January 4. 

Once means one, and the first Sunday in February is 
February 1.” 

Similarly, one means March 1; finds means five, 

ic., April 5; three is May 3; several is for seven, 

i.c., June 7; and there the first half-year ends. 

In the second half-year, or second line, fined means 


five, t.¢., July 5; two is August 2; six is Sep- 


tember 6; for is October 4; whilst sixteen must 
be read as 16, t.¢., November 1 and December 6. 
This is exceedingly easy in practice ; and I myself 
find that it is a great comfort to be always inde- 
pendent of reference to an almanack. If one 
knows the date of the first Sunday, one knows all 
the rest. Water W. SKzar. 
Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Tuomas or Ercitpoun.—As Sir Walter Scott 
stated (says Prof. Child) that there was a MS. of 
the well-known ballad or poem by this author, at 
Peterborough, will you print the accompanying 
disclaimer of the Cathedral Librarian there, that 
the MS. is not in the library under his charge ? 

F. J. F. 
*“ Peterborough, Dec. 20, 1873. 

“ Sir,—In answer to your letter of the 12th instant, I 
beg to inform you that there is not in the Cathedral 
Library any MS. copy of Thomas of Erceldown’s poems, 

“We have scarcely any manuscripts in the Library, 
with the exception of the ancient Leidger Book of Robt. 
de Swapham, anda Prologue of the Four Gospels gathered 
into one Story by a Priest of the Church of Lanthony, of 
the fourteenth century, or thereabouts. Most of the 
early MSS. were destroyed in the time of Cromwell. 

“T should have been very happy if I could have 
rendered you any information respecting your inquiries. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“ Jas. CatTeL, Librarian.” 

**F, J. Furnivall, Esq.” 


“Catm pecay.”— Keble, in a note to the lines 
on the Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity, says he 
owes the beautiful expression, “ Calm decay,” to a 
“friend.” Isaac Williams speaks of Tintern Abbey 
as “Calm in decay” (Cathedral, 179); but it was 
first used by Southey in Reflections on Autumn :— 

— “To me they show 
The calm decay of nature.” 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcort. 


Cuvurcn-poor Notices WHERE THERE IS NO 
Cuvurcn.—The notes on a certain difficulty at- 
tendant upon the publication of banns of marriage 
remind me of another difficulty. The parish of 
Washingley, Northamptonshire, has no church, the 
old church having been destroyed some five cen- 
turies ago, and no successor to it having been built. 
The parish is now attached to Lutton, where there 
is a church. At the entrance of the park of 
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Washingley Hall (once the residence of the Apreece 
family) are some Scotch firs. They stand a few 
yards from the gate leading to Caldecote Church, 
county of Huntingdonshire, diocese of Ely, Wash- 
ingley being in Northamptonshire, diocese of 
Peterborough. All notices that are required by 
law to be affixed to church-doors, are nailed on two 
of the Scotch firs just mentioned. At any rate, 
this was the custom during the twelve years that I 
recently lived within a few yards of the spot. And, 
when I had occasion to draw some Scotch firs for 
the frontispiece of my book of West-Highland 
legendary stories, The White Wife (S. Low & Co., 
1865), I sketched those Washingley firs to which 
the “church-door” notices were affixed. 
Curusert BEDE. 


Eyeuisn Diatects.—I send you a few flowers of 
rhetoric of my own gathering, culled in actual con- 
versation, in the hope that they may possibly be of 
service to such of your correspondents as are col- 
lecting such phrases, 

East Lancashire. 

Cow-stall. (Said on the rejection of the Premier for 

tec “They'll ha’ to find him another 


Cunning. “If they wanten to be middlin’ fause, they 
should be churchwarden for a while.” 

(The spokesman in these two instances is a farmer.) 

Difficult. (Said of a lame man.) “ He seemed very ill 
set to walk.” 

Embraced. (An Elizabethan word.) ‘‘ He clipped me 
and kissed me.” (He was a terrier.) 

Frequently. “I've told her, and I’ve showed her, 
under and over.” 

(The spokeswoman in these cases is a rare gem, an 
unspoiled servant of the old school, who writes in a letter 
that she is so busy, she has barely time to “take the 
fathers of the fowls.”) 

Oxfordshire. 
Long distance. “ It's a smart little way.” 
Poorly. “ He's very middling.” 
Surrey. 
Delirious. “ He was quite sillified yesterday.” 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Earrines.—<According to a Mahometan legend, 
Sarah, being jealous of Hagar, declared she would 
not rest until her hands had been imbued in her 
bondmaid’s blood. Then Abraham pierced Hagar’s 
ear quickly, and drew a ring through it, so that 
Sarah was able to dip her hand in the blood of 
Hagar without bringing the latter into danger. 
From that time it became a custom among women 
to wear earrings. See Michaelis, Laws of Moses, 
1814, vol. ii., 178. A. L, Mayruew. 

Oxford. 


PARALLEL PassaGEs,— 
. MacavuLay, Lake Regillus. 
“ While met in mortal combat, 
The Roman and the Tusculan, 
The horses black and grey. 
o > >. * 


Fast, fast, with heels wild spurning, 
The dark grey charger fled ; 
He burst through ranks of fighting men ; 
He sprung on heaps of dead. 
His bridle far out streaming, 
His flanks all blood and foam, 
He sought the southern mountains, 
The mountains of his home. 
. * * * 


But like a graven image, 
Black Auster held his place.” 
* * * * 


Hoce’s Queen's Wake, Twelfth Bard's Song. 
“ When good Earl Walter rode the ring 

Upon his mettled grey. 
Earl Walter’s grey was borne aside ; 
Lord Darcie’s black held on. 

- * . * 


Lord Darcie’s steed turned to his lord, 
And trembling stood bebind ; 
But off Earl Walter’s dapple scoured 
Far fleeter than the wind ; 
Nor stop, nor stay, nor gate, nor ford, 
Could make her look behind. 
On holt and hill, on slope and slack, 
She sought her native stall.” 
FREDERICK Mant, 


* 


Egham Vicarage. 


Errata IN Booxs.—Your correspondent’s com- 
munication, at p. 366 of your current series, on the 
errors in the first edition of Basan’s Dictionnaire, 
1767, reminds me that I have by me a Note on 
Errata, also a “curio,” and which appears in the 
following candidly apologetic form :— 

“ Errata for both volumes. 

** The Author is in his seventieth year, and never pre- 
tended to be an accurate writer.” 

To these volumes the said author gave an equally 
quaint title, which runs thus:— 

“Memoirs and Anecdotes of Philip Thicknesse, late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Landguard Fort, and unfortu- 
nately Father to George Touchet, Baron Audley.” 

CRESCENT. 
Wimbledon. 


Writine : WartersHep: THREE R’s.—Some 
years ago I proposed the regular verb “ to scribe,” 
“he scribed,” &c., for to write, he wrote, &c., which 
could substitute a regular for an irregular verb, and 
diminish the “ right, rite, wright, write” ambiguity 
by one member (we use describe, prescribe, &c.). 
For “watershed” I proposed “aquacline” or 
“aquaclive.” Since this shed comes from the 
German scheiden (parting), and not from bloodshed, 
coal shoot (schiessen, schuetten), my words have 
the advantage of a West European Latin incorpo- 
ration, such as thermometer versus Wermemesser, 
&c. I think instead of the educational three r’s, 
we ought to call them the “raw material of 
knowledge,” that is, Reading, Arithmetic, and 
Writing, which would abolish the bad infantile 
spelling of two of them, and also indicate how 
often master and pupil are at war with each other. 
S. M. Dracus. 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





“Tue Passionate RemonsTRANCE.”—May I 
ask if anything is known about this remarkable 
book i 

“The Passionate Remonstrance made by his Holinesse 

in the Conclave at Rome upon the Proceedings and 
Great Covenant of Scotland,’ &c. Sm. 4to., 40 leaves. 
Printed at Edinburgh, 1641. 
(bearing internal evidence, however, that it was 
from a London press) with a frontispiece represent- 
ing the Conclave—Urban VIII. surrounded by his 
Cardinals, Bishops, &c., debating the affront lately 
put upon the Holy See by the rejection of the 
Service Book, and the influence in church affairs 
of the— 

“Kingdome of Scotland, the most unfortunate and 
inconsiderable Angle in the world ; a people not worthy 
to be beloved, or sought after. Whose Revenees could 
hardly afford the Oil to our Sallad, yet offered our 
Embracements.” 

The whole thing is a crow of the delighted 
Covenanters, and the object to congratulate them- 
selves upon the defeat of the presumed plot 
hatched at Rome, and entrusted to their ally, Bishop 
Laud, to bring about the restoration of the Papacy, 
but spoilt by the precipitancy of the Scottish 
bishops. To the Remonstrance is added the 
sympathetic abuses of the Cardinals upon the in- 
gratitudes of the silly Scots in repelling the Holy 


Father's sweet intents with their abominable 
Covenant, and the whole, indeed, a banter 
plentifully supplied with poetical encomiums 


upon the stand made against Popish intrusions, 
and compliments to the anon. author, a “young 
sprit,” as Dr. Prymrose calls him, “ whose ripe age 
was expected to yeeld a Golden Fleece.” 

A striking comment upon my old book is 
furnished in the great movement of the day. In 
1641, it was ostensibly but a prelatic raid, although 
the maddened Scots people of the period made 
little difference between Popery and Episcopacy ; 
but, shade of John Knox! when we are told by 
our own Correspondent, in 1873, that the banner 
and contingent from Scotland was the most pro- 
minent feature at Paray-le-Monial, let it not be 
said at Rome that we are offering a national 
reparation for the ill manners of our forefathers ; 
rather let it stimulate us to rally our broken forces, 
and again unfurl the banner of the old Covenant 
against a real invasion of the common enemy. 


Swepen.—What is the etymology of Sweden? 
The name has been derived from many sources, 
but I have not met with a derivation confirmed by 
historical proof. 1. From the old Cimbric word 





suidia, to burn, it being the practice in Sweden to 
set the forests on fire in order to procure fertile 
fields. 2. From sven, which in Swedish and Dansk 
means youthful, warlike, and was a name bestowed 
on many of the Scandinavian kings. 3. From one 
of the names of the God Odin. This last is said 
to be confirmed by Runic inscriptions and the 
Edda. A. L. Maruew, 
Oxford. 


Hooker, Eccl. Pol., v. 7, 3, p. 41 +-— 

IIpos tous ex rodwv POovos ovders pvetar.— 
Philo. 

lava dvcpevera Ty Buy rovty cvvaroriBerat. 
—Synes. Ibid. y. 15, 3, p. 68. 

ta acOnoe KaXa Kat vonoe Kadwv etkoves.— 
Philo Jud. Ibid. 

These passages are not verified in the edition of 
Hooker published at the Clarendon Press. The 
last is also cited by Jer. Taylor, in his discourse on 
“The Reverence due to Holy places,” in the Life 
of Christ, in vol. ii. of Eden’s edition, where, at 
least in the earlier issue of the volume, it is in 
like manner noted as unfound ; and I think that 
one, if not both, of the other passages is likewise 
cited by him, and not verified. There are many 
passages in Philo closely resembling the third, but 
only the exact words are asked for, the other 
passages being easily found. Ep. MARsHALL. 


ENGRAVED Paste.—I possess a beautifully exe- 
cuted intaglio, size 14 by 1 inch, an imitation of 
an antique Greek gem, the subject being the helmed 
head of Pallas. It is sunk into a coloured paste 
of pale amethystine hue, and under the neck of 
the goddess is inscribed, in Greek characters, this 
name “L. or A. Pichler” (A. or A. TILXAEP). 
Can any one furnish me with information regarding 
the above artist in glyptics, when and where he 
flourished, and so on; and whether similar 
coloured-paste intaglios were not issued, towards 
the close of last century, by the well-known Mr. 
Tassie? I also desire to learn how such pastes are 
composed and formed, the surface, where not en- 
graved, appearing like ground glass ; also whether 
the art-work on the material was performed by 
means of a diamond lathe, or with steel tools, or 
impressed by a duplicate in relief, when the mate- 
rial was in a soft state, and afterwards sharpened 
up and strengthened by manipulative processes ? 

Any information, or references to books, will be 
gladly acknowledged. CRESCENT. 

Wimbledon. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I have found the 
following mention in Labarte’s Handbook of the 
Arts of the Middle Ages, p. 55, edit. 1855 :— 

“The art of engraving upon stones declined greatly 
in the seventeenth century, and was even so liftle culti- 
vated, that many of its processes were lost. With the 
eighteenth century appeared many artists of high merit. 
Joseph Pichler (+ 1790) was the most celebrated of all, 
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and his productions may deservedly be ranked with 
those of the engravers of antiquity.” 

Were there, therefore, more Pichlers than one? 
Or what does the A. or A. signify ? 


Greenwich OnservATory.—The warrant for 
the building of the Observatory at Greenwich is 
dated 2nd June, 1675, and the foundation stone 
was laid on the 10th August following. The first 
nautical almanac, published by order of the 
Commissioners of Longitude, was for the year 
1767, and all the elements were calculated for the 
meridian of Greenwich, By W. Emerson’s 
Mathematical Principles of Geography, issued in 
1770, the longitude of London is stated to be 18°, 
and is, therefore, evidently reckoned from the 
meridian of Ferro, one of the Canary Islands. In 
the same work, Patagonia is stated to be situated 
between the longitude of 295° and 320°; hence, at 
that date, the longitude was reckoned easterly 
round the world. 

When ‘did the English first reckon the longitude 
from the meridian of Greenwich, and when was it 
first measured 180° easterly or westerly from that 
meridian? Was the mode of reckoning regulated 
by an Act of Parliament, or was it assented to by 
the astronomers and geographers of the day ? 


E. H. C. 


JvupiciAL Costume 1n Westminster Hati.— 
Will the Judicature Act of last Session have the 
effect of superseding, or in any way altering, the 
costume as at present worn by the judges of the 
superior courts of common law when sitting in 
open court? As every one who has read it is 
aware, the Act practically amalgamates the three 
superior courts of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer, while preserving for divisional 
purposes the name of each. The Act also renders 
if unnecessary that a judge, appointed after the 
Act comes into force, should be a serjeant-at-law. 
The variety of dress that is worn by the judges, at 
different times throughout the year, is to be 
accounted for by the fact of their being both 
serjeants and justices, or barons, as the case may 
be. The line in Chaucer, speaking of the serjeant- 
at-law, who of “robés had many one,” no doubt 
is as true now as it was then ; and although only 
one kind of dress is worn at the bar, the others are 
worn on the bench. I shall also be glad to hear 
of any work that treats of the various robes as now 
worn. Aw ArrorNEy-at-Law. 


Ixnoceyts’ Day : Murriep Pear.—This day. 
called in Germany “ Kindermesse,” and in Eng- 
land “ Childermas,” used to be more strictly 
observed in the olden time. The office for the 
festival was one of sorrow ; the church bells were 
always thuffled, and in the Church Service the 
Gloria in Excelsis, and often the Gloria Patri. was 
omitted. In many parishes we are still reminded 





that it is a red-letter day in our calendar by the 
ringing of a muffled peal on the church bells. This 
has been the case, from time immemorial, at 
Churchdown, and at Woodchester, in Gloucester- 
shire; also at Leigh-upon-Mendip, and Wells 
Cathedral, in Somersetshire. And seeing how, 
through every passing year, Christmas-tide is 
becoming shorn of its ancient character, it is well 
to make a note of such persistent usages. Some 
of your readers may be able to extend the list of 
places where the old custom in question still 
lingers. Yr. &. 
Churchdown. 


Cuartes II.—Is there any record of an extra- 
ordinarily fine Bible, Field’s, 1660, being presented 
to Charles II. at his coronation, or soon after ? 


J.C. J. 


Suprosep Discovery or A Britisn Srronc- 
HOLD AT GRASSINGTON :— 


“A gentleman, who is well acquainted with the 
beautiful country around Grassington (where it is pro- 
posed to establish an hydropathic establishment), in the 
course of his explorations in the neighbourhood, has 
recently discovered some ruins in Grass Wood, which 
appear to be the remains of a British fortress. The main 
building, he states, has possessed three compartments of 
a large size, and has been defended by an outer wall, 
which runs from it for a considerable distance, and then 
returns to its lower extremity. Within the circle of the 
wall there has been another building, and hundreds of 
tons of rubbish lie upon the ground. The ruins are upon 
the highest hill in the picturesque wood, and cover about 
half-an-acre of its surface. The position is most com- 
manding. Northwardly can be seen Great Whernside, 
Kettlewell, Buckden, and the range of high hills in that 
direction ; eastwardly the Valley of the Wharfe may be 
traced in its devious discourse, to Simon’s Seat and 
Beamsley Beacon; southwardly are the Rylstone and 
Flasby Fells; and westwardly the heights of Skierthorns 
and the hills of East Lancashire. It is a prospect of 
great beauty and extent. We are informed that it is in- 
tended to explore the ruins with a view to ascertain to 
what age of the world they belong.”—Leeds Mercury. 

The above information has not been followed 
by any other particulars. Perhaps some corre- 
spondent, or some member of the Grassington 
Mechanics’ Institute, will favour “N. & Q.” with 
a further account. JamMEs Henry Dixon. 


Stacey Grimatp1.—What article in the Exz- 
Historica, published by Bentley, was 
written by the late Stacey Grimaldi, Esq.? 

Deo JUVANTE. 


ce rpta 


Sacrep VESSELS AND VESTMENTS.—In Mr. 
Mackenzie Watcorr’s paper on the “In- 
ventory of Waltham Holy Cross,” I find this :— 
“ A monstraunce of sylver gilte.” Will he tell me, 
as the present result of his researches of the 
inventories of the goods of the Church, what are 
the earliest records of vessels or vestments used in 
the service of the Benediction of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, or the exposition of the same? ¢.g., mon- 
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strance, or ostensorium tabernacle, benediction 
veil, &c. ? H. A. W. 


InveRTED Commas.—Why is it that 
persons use inverted commas 
in the following odd way? I quote from a genuine 
letter-—“ This is very frequent in ‘fever.’” What 
idea could be in the mind of the writer, which led 
him to distinguish a common noun in this manner ? 
I have seen several other instances of similar 
peculiarity. HERMENTRUDE. 


Use OF 
some half-educated 


Merat Disn.—I have an old massive white- 
metal dish, weighing some 12lb. It is stamped 
on the under side with an oval stamp, about the 
size of a shilling, bearing the golden fleece between 
two scrolls; the upper one I cannot read; the one 
below has ELLIS. On the upper side it is engraved 
with a shield, bearing a fess between two flaunches 
ermine ; impaling ermine or chevron. Can any 
of your readers give me the date of the dish from 
the stamp, or inform me whose the armorial 
bearings are ? W. Mz 


Tae Waxkon-Birpv.—I am very 
knowing what bird it was which the 
American Indians called “ wakon ” 
the first explorers of their country. Its size and 
plumage are described by Carver, and it is, I 
think, mentioned by Hennepin and Charlevoix, 
though on this latter point I _ not certain. I 
once went carefully through Audubon’s Birds of 
America, but failed to find any description that 
corresponded with Carver's. Moore alludes to the 
“wakon-bird” in the following passage from his 
“Epistle to Lady Charlotte Rawdon, from the 
Banks of the St. Lawrence” :— 

“Then, when I have strayed a while 
Through the Manataulin isle, 
Breathing all its holy bloom, 
Swift upo n the purple p lume 
Of my Wakon Bird, I fly 
Where, beneath a burning sky, 
O’er the bed of Erie’s lake, 
Slumbers many a water-snake, 
Basking in the web of leaves 
Which the weeping lily weaves.” 

References to where any information on this 
ubject can be found will be very acceptable to 

H. G. 


Tue Wetsn TesTAMENT.—Was the Welsh 
Testament now in use translated into Welsh 
directly from the original Greek, or merely from 
our English version? Some interesting questions 
would arise in the former alternative. 


North 


M. H. R. 

* Foot-note to the - in Moore's Poetical Works :— 
“The Wakon-Bird, wi ich probably is of the same species 
with the Bird of Paradise, receives its name from the 
ideas the Indians have of its superior excellence; the 
Wakon-Bird being, in their language, the ‘ Bird of the 
Great Spirit.’””—Monse. 





desirous of 


in the days of 





Rorauist DecLaraTion oF ApriL 24, 1660.— 
This Declaration, signed by loyalists and expressing 
the moderation of their views and their confidence 
in General Monck, is mentioned in Heber’s Life of 
Jeremy Taylor, p. xcvi. Where can the original 
or copy of the above, with the signatures, be seen? 

J. E. Batvey. 


“Tne Bee Papers.”—Would my friend V. H. 
(4% S. xi. 104) kindly inform me where I can find 
a copy of these? They are not among Goldsmith’s 
Essays. C. E. N. 


Tue MarsHats or France.—Some months 
since I saw a newspaper parayraph stating the 
names of several marshals of France who had been 
tried by court-martial and all condemned and 
shot. Perhaps one of your correspondents can 
inform me where I could find that paragraph, or 
obtain information re specting those trials, 

G. 

ALTARS IN THE MippLE AcEs.—Will any of 
your ecclesiological readers kindly tell me where I 
may find information respecting the material, size, 
and consecration of stone altars in the Middle Ages, 
particularly with regard to England ? 





W. 4H. 
Replies. 
THE EARLIEST MENTION OF SHAKSPEARE- 
CONSTABLE. 


(4th S. xi. 378, 491; xii. 179, 357, 417.) 

Having laid aside for awhile my notes on Con- 
stable, I ask a small space in which to reply to 
Mr. Exuior Browne, who has not, I think, suffi- 
ciently considered the circumstances when he ques- 
tions “if Constable were sufficiently known in 
1595 to be named publicly as Watson’s heir.” 
Negative evidence is at all times — tful, and the 
negative evidence on which he relies especially so. 
_ nser omits several poets : for instance, if Action 
be Shakspeare, Warner, then held in the highest 
estimation, is omitted ; i f AEtion be Warner, then 
he omits Shakspeare. Meres also omits several, 
and among them the three Roman Catholics, 
Southwell, Constable, and Donne; and, in addition, 
= unt must be taken of that pedantic peculiarity 
by which he compares our poets with others by a 
parallelism of numbers. If his lists be ex: amined, 
this will be found to be so constant that the differ- 
ences, never exceeding one or two, may be accounted 
oversights. 

The positive evidence, on the other hand, goes 
to prove that Constable was never hetter known 
than in and about the year 1595. The Diana, up 
to the 22nd sonnet, was first published in 1592, 
when Constable had left ——— and they are 
then called orphans. In a book misdated 1584, 
probably for 1594, are published seventy-six son- 
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nets, twenty-seven only of which formed Constable’s 
Diana, yet it is entitled “ Diana, by H. Constable, 
with divers other quatorzains by honorable and 
learned personages.” Thus he is put in the fore- 
front, and no other named, though two-thirds of 
the sonnets are by others, and ten of these by Sir 
P. Sidney. Although also Constable was in exile 
for political causes, the book is dedicated to the 
Maids of Honour, and Smith, the publisher of both 
Dianas, adopts the phrase “orphan poems” from 
the 1592 edition, and says— 
“These Orphan poems: in whose right 
Conceit first claym’'d his byrth-right to enjoy.” 

It is said there were after editions in 1597 and 
1604, but there seems to be no evidence of their 
existence. In England’s Parnassus (1600) there 
are, I think, some ten or twelve quotations from 


his published sonnets, and two from poems now | 
unknown ; he is quoted also in the Belvedere (1601), | 


and the laudatory notice of him in the Return from 
Parnassus is of 1601 or 2. England’s Helicon 
(1601) contained other of his pieces, and it must 
be remembered that all these were compilations of 
known and esteemed pieces. The Venus and 
Adonis, in especial, was probably written before 
Shakspeare’s Adenis of 1595. Contrary, also, to 
the statements of his biographers, there is no evi- 
dence to show that Constable was in England in 
or after 1592 until the accession of James. There 
are no grounds for saying he was in England in 
1595, and I can find no evidence for the statement 
that he returned privately in 1601 or 2. Some of 
his sonnets give the dates 1588, 1590, and 1591, 
but none give any later than 1595, if so late, and 
there is reason to believe that shortly after 1595 
Constable, then abroad, gave up secular poetry, and 
turned to religion and theological controversy. 
Coupling all these things with the small amount 
of his published poetry, and the great influx of the 
poetry and verse of others, it may rather be con- 
jectured that Constable, like Dyer, gradually faded 
from the public mind. 

These, however, are not all the proofs of a repu- 
tation earlier than 1595. James VI. did not print 
many commendatory verses before his poetical 
exercises in 1591, but the first is a sonnet by Con- 
stable, and as it is the first so is his name printed 
in larger capitals than that of any other. Simi- 
larly, no commendatory verses, nor even elegies, 
were printed before any of Sidney’s works, save 
and except one. Constable wrote a sonnet to the 
Countess of Pembroke, and as may be seen by the 
sonnet itself, he sent with it the praises of her 
brother. These, in the form of four sonnets, were 
prefixed to The Defense of Poesy in 1595. These 
words also, “ Watson’s heir,” led me to think of 
Constable, and that for two reasons. Sonnets were 
then in vogue as one of the most perfect forms of 
verse, and while Watson’s chief poetical works in 
English were sonnets, so it was those on which his 








more general fame rested. Thus Davison’s quota- 
tions are ten of the Ecatompathia ; th twenty-four 
quotations in the Parnassus are also from the same, 
and so are four out of the five in the Helicon; so 
also in Meres his name is paralleled with Petrarch’s, 
In Watson’s heir, therefore, I looked for a newer 
sonneteer rather than a pastoral poet; and, 
secondly, I took the word heir as peculiarly appro- 
priate to Constable, for his sonnets were first pub- 
lished in 1592, the year in which Watson died. 
Thus it will be seen that the hypothesis that 
Constable was Watson’s heir is somewhat more 
than what Mr. Evtior Browne terms a guess, 
Fraunce, whom he thinks a better guess, did not, 
so far as is known, write sonnets, and Emanuel 
excepted, his known poetry consists of translations 
only. Besides his chief pastoral, Phillis and 
Amynlas, translated from Watson and Tasso, was 
first published in 1587, with what Mr. Arbor justly 
calls a dishonest preface, for Watson’s name is 
neither mentioned nor hinted at, a suppression 
pointedly resented by Watson himself in the pre- 
face to his English Melibeus in 1590. It is, no 
doubt, proved by the different editions of the Phillis 
and Amyntas that Fraunce was for a while, and 
inclusive of 1595, in a certain esteem. But some- 
thing must be put down to the fames of Watson 
and Tasso, and something as due to curiosity and 
clique at a time when an attempt was made to 
naturalize the classic metres ; and I cannot bring 
myself to believe that so poor and strange a versi- 
fier as was Fraunce could ever be considered as 
Watson’s true successor. Webbe, a favourer and 
practiser of the new metres, seems to mention him 
in 1586, and Meres does so in 1598. But there is 
no notice of him in anything that remains of G. 
Harvey, the inventor and supporter of English 
hexameters ; and besides Lodge, I know of no others 
who speak of him, for that he is the Coridon of 
Colin Clout’s Come Home Again is one of Malone's 
most unsatisfactory guesses. B. Nicnousoy. 


In reply to Mr. C. Ettiot Browne’s query (p. 
417), I beg to state that I quoted (p. 357) from the 
British Museum copy of Willobie his Avisa, 1594 
[4to.]. From canti xliv. to xlvii. of this poem it 
would seem that Willobie and Shakspeare were 
“ faythfull frends.” The whole passage has, I see, 
appeared in “ N. & Q.,” 2"4 S. ix. 59. The mystery 
of the authorship of the Hexameton is, I suppose, 
couched under the words “ Vigilantius : Dormi- 
tanus,” and perhaps the preceding words (which 
are Virgil’s, transposed), “Contraria Contrariis,” 
contain the clue to the interpretation of the former. 

J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 





Marks on Porcerain (4 §, xii. 472.)—As an 
instalment towards a full reply to W. N. Y., of 
New York, I beg to say that I made it my business 
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to call upon one of the most courteous, as well as 
most extensive, dealers in old china in this metro- 
polis (London), and communicated to him the 
query as tothe mark or visa presumed by your 
correspondent to be that of Brogniart. His answer 
was that in the course of his experience he had 
never, Within his recollection, come across such an 
inscription on Sevres; but, he added, and this I 
can substantiate from my own knowledge, there 
are, in numerous instances, marks scratched in 
under the glaze upon hard paste Sévres of the First 
Empire and Restoration periods. I will push 
further inquiries elsewhere on this point. Regard- 
ing the pieces of the breakfast set, I would say that 
the marks would seem to indicate Sévres of 1781, 
that year’s series of fictilia being known by the 
letters D D; that the crown over the double inter- 
laced L signifies that the pieces so marked were for 
royal use, or for presents from royalty; that the 
letters B D, if cursive capitals, would seem to be 
the signature of Baudouin, who painted ornaments 
and friezes ; that the three dots, if alone, would 
form the mark of Tandrart (perhaps the “ straight 
line, with three dots or elevations,” as described 
by W. N. Y., is the heraldic label, upside-down, 
of Viellard); but that in these matters of keramics, 
“habit ne fait pas le moine,” and so much depends 
upon the form, the texture, the style of ornamen- 
tation, and the gilding, that it is useless to 
attempt to give an authoritative opinion, from 
marks alone, as to the genuine or false character of 
specimens of porcelain. 

If, however, W. N. Y. thinks it worth while to 
send to my address below a private communication, 
covering sketches of the shapes of the pieces he 
with tracings of the marks on the 
porcelain, and a full description of the colours and 
pattern of the decoration, I shall be happy to 
secure further consideration for his specimens by 
practical professional men, as well as by myself, 
in amateur student of thirty-five years’ standing. 
In the mean time, if he would submit one of his 
breakfast pieces to Mr. Barnet Phillips, of the 
New York Times, I think that that gentleman 
would be able to give a shrewd opinion respecting 
the true or fictitious nature of the ware. 

I quite agree with W. N. Y., that there are 
fields to sport over, for keramic game, in America 
one of my very best bits was bagged, for a trifle, 
at New York). Old Wedgwood ware should be 
abundant, as it was exported so largely. Of Sévres 
pate tendre, I am doubtful whether much could be 
discovered ; it was always so costly to produce, 
tad was not an article of commerce; unless, 
indeed, I may except the fictitiously decorated 
‘oft-paste ware, issued about 1815 by dealers who 
parchased the undecorated surplus stock at the 
tyal manufactory, palming it off, when coloured 
up, as eighteenth century production, and flooding 
Europe therewith, and probably America too. 


possesses, 





“Tis true, ’tis pity; pity tis “tis true” that 
there is no art museum at New York. Now, how- 
ever, that the “Cesnola” Collection is secured, 
surely those interested will not confine their 
attention to the antiquities the General exhumed, 
but will gradually increase their range, and select 
specimens of Maiolica, of Sévres and Dresden, of 
Frankenthal and Capo di Monte, &c. Arms and 
armour, decorative furniture, Venetian and Bo- 
hemian glass, metal-work, enamels, plate and 
jewellery, tapestries and brocades and lace, all 
crave attention; and good examples of various 
schools meet with high respect, not only on 
account of their own intrinsic beauties, but also 
on account of their value in art-training, and in 
moulding the taste and skilled manufactures of 
any country. In these respects, South Kensington 
Museum offers a splendid model for imitation on 
Manhattan Island, and thousands of refined and 
intellectual Americans must crave for such an in- 
stitution, and should agitate for its establishment. 
I should dearly like to help my Transatlanticfriends 
in so good a cause. CRESCENT, 


3, Homefield Road, Wimbledon, 8.W. 


P.S. Duesbury’s Crown Derby china bears marks 
which do not at all resemble those on Sévres 
porcelain. 


RisE IN THE VALUE OF Property 1N Scor- 
LAND (4 §. xii. 490.)—-The information given by 
Dr. RamaceE on this subject is very interesting, 
but is somewhat marred by the inaccurate manner 
in which the equations are made between the 
Scotch and English currency. We are told that a 
rent of 200/. Scots, paid in 1624, represents 101. 
sterling, that is, a pound Scots equals a shilling. 
The next receipt is in 1731, for 5991. 17s. 4d. Scots, 
which Dr. RamacE says isabout 28/. This would 
be at the rate of 1ljd. per pound Scots. A third 
entry makes 8/. 6s. Scots equal 8s. English. 

Now the pound Scots was in reality 1s, 8d. ster- 
ling, as is generally pretty well known, a Scots 
shilling being equal to an English penny, or, in 
other words, the Scottish currency was one-twelfth 
the value of the English, with the same denomina- 
tions. This is shown clearly enough by the very 
documents quoted by Dr. Ramace. The receipts 
given for the rental of Wraiths and Kirkland, 
3911. 11s. 4d. Scots, Dr. Ramacs states, represent 
about 18/. sterling, which is a fraction over 11d. 
per pound sterling ; but the same rents, when 
represented a few lines lower down in sterling 
money, are stated to be 32/. 12s. 7;4d., which is 
exactly at the rate of 1s. 8d. per pound Scots, the 
fraction of ‘ proving that the sum in pounds Scots 
was divided by twelve. 

Apropos of this, a story is recorded of Scott 
which well illustrates his shrewdness and humour, 
When Lady Anne Lindsay brought out her fine 
song of Auld Robin Gray, it was under the guise 
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of an old ballad, which was for a time believed. 
Scott meeting Lady Anne at an evening party 
where the song was sung, slily remarked to the 
authoress on the line— 

“ To mak’ the croon a pund, young Jamie went to sea,” 


that Jamie must have been a daft chiel to go to 
sea to make five shillings into one and eightpence. 
The fact is the crown was a purely English coin, 
first minted by Edward VI. in 1553. 

Your readers will remember the inimitable scene 
in Old Mortality, when the troopers burst in on 
the family circle at Milnwood, and the old miser, 
in bitterness of spirit, screws himself up to say— 

“<*Tf twenty p—p—punds would make up this un- 
happy matter ’"— 

“** My master,’ insinuated Alison to the sergeant, ‘ would 
give twenty punds sterling ’"— 

“ * Punds Scotch, ye b—h,’ interrupted Milnwood. 

*** Punds sterling,’ insisted the housekeeper.” 

The Scotch coinage was cancelled at the Union 
in 1707 as a circulating medium, but it was neces- 
sarily continued as money of account for some 
time longer. By the documents in question it 
would appear that from 1739 the accounts were 
kept in sterling money. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Funerat GARLanps (4 §, xii. 406, 480.) —The 
funeral garland was undoubtedly an imitation “ of 
the radiant coronet prepared for virgin souls,” the 
crown of victory, to which Keble (Wednesday 
before Easter, Christian Year) and Jeremy Taylor 
(Holy Living, c. xi. s. 3) allude. In the legend of 
St. Cecilia, an angel gives her a crown of roses and 
lilies from paradise, saying, none but the pure can 
see them (Aur. Leg., 220). Weever says the 
funeral garland was given to a widow who had but 
one husband (Fun. Mon., 12). A marriage crown, 
or past, was often lent to poorer brides from the 
church stock. In 1733, at Bromley, Kent, a funeral 
crown, made of gold and silver, like myrtle leaves, 
and lined with cloth of silver, was dug up. Inthe 
neighbourhood of London these garlands were 
carried by two young girls before the dead, and 
then hung up in the church ; till at the beginning 
of the last century they were forbidden to be set 
up, or were actually removed, but they had become 
merely hoops of artificial flowers, ribbons, and 
paper gloves bearing the name of the departed, 
with an hour-glass or eggs to resemble bubbles. 

Whitaker, in his History of Craven (p. 406), 
mentions paper garlands used at the funerals of 
maidens, inscribed with their names, and hung on 
the lattice of the chancels, in Wharfdale. There 


was one at Hanwood, Salop, some years since. 
The custom is as old as the time of Elizabeth. 
The Priest says of Ophelia,— 
“Yet, here she is allowed her virgin-crants [kranz], 


Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial.” 


Wren, Bishop of Ely in 1662, asked at his visi- 
tation,— 
“ Are any mean toyes and childish gewgaws, such as 
the fonder sort of people prepare at some burials, 
suffered to be fastened up in — church at anyone's 
pleasure? or any Garlands and other ordinary funeral 
ensigns to hang where they hinder the prospect or until 
they grow foul and dusty, withered and rotten?” 
The use of flowers strewn upon graves is far 
more ancient, as Prudentius says (Cathem., b. x., v. 
169-170) :— 
** Nos tecta fovebimus ossa 
Violis et fronde frequenti.” 

Laurel, ivy, or other evergreens, were put into 
the coffin ; and Baronius says that in the fourth 
century the palm and the olive, symbols of victory 
and joy, were carried in the funeral procession 
(Greg. Turon. de Glor. Conf., c. 84; Durand. Div, 
Off., lib. viii., c. 35 ; Annal. ad Ann., 310, n. 10). 

Shakspeare, in his Dirge of Love, says :— 

** My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 
O prepare it. 
Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 
On my black coffin let there be strown.” 
Mackenzigz E. C. Watcorr. 


See Gent. Mag., xvii. 264. I remember seeing 
some in a village church near Doncaster, about 
twenty-five years ago. J. T. F. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Crests or Knicuts oF THRE Garter (4 §, xii. 
444.)—Will the Rev. J. Woopwarp, who com- 
plains, in your paper of the 6th December, of the 
manner in which the crests of the Knights of the 
Garter are placed over the stalls on the north side 
of St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, explain how 
they could be placed in any other manner? He 
says they turn their tails to the Communion Table. 
Now all crests representing animals face to the 
right, unless they face directly to the front, there- 
fore the crests on the north side of St. George’s 
generally face the organ, and those on the south 
side face the Communion Table. ee 


“Nor” ror “Tuan” (4 §. xii. 388, 502.)—I 
have not got the volume of Tytler here, but if Mr. 
Ranpouru will refer to the passages he will find 
there is no error. I have also found another case 
in the same work, from a Scotchman writing in 
1600 (Tytler, ix. 300), “I wish nothing better nor 
to achieve,” &c. This the historian in a note ex- 
plains “nor” by “ than,” which he did not happen 
to do before. LYTTELTON. 


A Highlander comparing the two little towns 
of Tain and Dornoch, said, “Tain is no better nor 
Dornoch, nor Dornoch nor Tain.” } 


“T know no more about it nor the man in the 
moon,” and “I would rather have this nor that,” 
are examples of a very general use of this idiom 
in Lancashire. R. E. 

Farnworth. 
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A Srvupsporn Fact (4 §. xii. 469).—Far be it 
from me to attack the faith either of Mr. James 
or of his friend the Captain; nor do I, of course, 
deny the possibility of such apparitions as are 
here related ; but I must think that they are very 
much less common than is sometimes thought. I 
hold it to be perfectly possible that the operations 
of the mind may produce, in some men, such an 
effect upon the eyes as would be caused by an 
actual appearance presented to them, while in others 
no such thing will take place. I also grant that a 
strong conviction is sometimes found of such 
matters as the death of a friend or relation, which is 
difficult to account for ; but I contend that this is 
quite apart from the question of apparitions. Thus, 
then, I would explain Mr. James’s story: that 
such a conviction produced on the officer’s eyes an 
effect such as I have mentioned. The difficulty is, 
of course, to distinguish between a case like this 
and an actual apparition of a disembodied spirit, 
of which I think no man who has considered the 
matter can deny the possibility; and in many 
cases I am quite ready to say this is most difficult, 
perhaps sometimes impossible. But one plain 
criterion is the presence or absence of a sufficient 
end, or at any rate the possibility of the existence 
of a sufficient end, for which Almighty God should 
permit such an apparition; and this is one reason 
why I am disposed to think that Mr. James’s 
story is not an apparition. What end did it serve 
that the officer in England became aware of the 
death of him in Russia a few days sooner than he 
otherwise would have known it? The other cir- 
cumstances are of little importance ; the coincidence 
of time is a most difficult matter to ascertain ex- 
actly ; one would like to see it, if possible, properly 
and astronomically calculated ; also to which ap- 
pearance did it refer? for there were two, and, 
perhaps, as much as five or ten minutes between 
them. Indeed, this very fact of there being two 
isin my favour, for it is easy to think that the 
presence and conversation of the Captain disturbed 
the ideas of the other officer so as to remove or 
lessen the effect on his eyes, which returned when 
he was left alone ; while the “red mark on the 
forehead” is likely enough to occur to a soldier 
thinking of a soldier’s death. 

; With regard, therefore, to the general question, 
if the fact of the real or fanciful appearance is well 
authenticated, as this on the whole seems to be, I 
would admit it ; but where there is no evidence 
that it was an actual spiritual apparition, I would 
account for it in some such way as I have now 
tried to do for Mr. James’s story. But I cannot 
help saying—though it has been said before—how 
remarkable it is that one never gets such stories at 
first-hand. To take the present instance: Mr. 
James has his, not from the officer to whom it 
happened, but from another ; and so it will almost 
always be. Mr. James’s story is second-hand, 





and to us third-hand; and though I have heard 
one or two of the kind myself, one of which came 
under the knowledge of an uncle, I never had them 
at all directly. CHaruzs F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


“Locarys Licut” (4* §. xii. 474.)—This does 
not mean any particular kind of light, but a light 
in a particular part of the church. Loga—=Logium 
Du Cange renders by “ Aides, habitatio, domicilium,” 
but saysthat its truer meaning is andronem, xystum, 
a place for conversation or discourse. In course of 
time it was restricted to a less general sense, and 
used only of the stage of a theatre, Adysov, 7d Tov 
Gedtpov, pulpitwm, in which sense Vitruvius uses 
it (I. v., c. 8). From this it came to signify the 
reading-desk in churches, ambo, and afterwards the 
place from which the sermon was delivered, what 
we now call the pulpit. Taking, then, Loga = 
Aoyeiov, a speaking-place, as the equivalent of our 
word pulpit, I understand “Logarys Light” to 
mean light for the pulpit ; and have no doubt in 
my own mind that this was the nature of the be- 
quests referred to by your correspondent. : 

In days like these of composites and dips, this 
may seem but a sorry legacy, Dut those, it must be 
remembered, were days in which people did not 
“serve God beggarly,’ and “give Him of that 
which cost them nothing.” They gave Him of 
their best, and to the best of their ability, and no 
doubt this “ Logarys Light ” would be of the cost- 
liest wax, and the comeliest mould. 

Epmuunp Tew, M.A. 

Tue Latin Version or Bacon’s “ Essays” 
(4 S, xii. 474.)—The first edition of Bacon’s Works 
printed in England (1730) gives, on page 299 of 
vol. iii., the dedications to the three editions of the 
Essays which were published in their author's life- 
time. They bear the respective dates, 1597, 1612, 
1625, and it is only in the last one that any allusion 
is made to a Latin version. The third edition is 
inscribed to the Duke of Buckingham, and the 
following sentence occurs in the dedication :— 

**T have enlarged them (che Essays) both in number 
and weight; so that they are indeed a new work. I 
thought it therefore agreeable to my affection and 
obligation to your grace, to prefix your name before them 
both in English and in Latin: For I do conceive, that 
the Latin volume of them (being in the universal lan- 
guage) may last as long as books last.” 

Archbishop Tenison, in his Introduction to the 
Baconiana, p. 60, says :— 

“ His Lordship wrote them (the Essays) in the English 
tongue, and enlarged them as occasion served. . . . The 
Latin translation of them was a work performed by divers 
hands; by those of Dr. Hacket (late bishop of Lichfield), 
Mr. Benjamin Johnson (the learned and judicious poet), 
and some others, whose names I once heard from Dr. 
Rawley, but I cannot now recal them. To this Latin 
edition he gave the title of Sermones Fideles.” 

J, Cuaries Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 
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_ Tue Scrvame “Barnes” (4% §S. xii. 496.)— 
The Spanish surname is probably not related to 
the English name. Barnes is the appellation of a 
place, prov. Oviedo, and of two localities, prov. 
Zaragoza. ‘The local name may possibly be con- 
nected with that of Barnais (Barnacis), for which 
Madoz suggests an etymology. There is also a 
place called Barniedo, prov. Leon, and Barnades is 
a Spanish surname. 

“ Gorpano” (4 §. xii. 495.)}—Rutter (Delinea- 
tions of N.-W. Div. of S., Lond., 1829) derives the 
distinctive appellation of Weston in Gordano from 
the ancient family of De Gordano, who had large 
possessions in the vicinity. R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


Saran, Ducness or Marisoroven (4* §. xii. 
495.)—There are several portraits of this lady at 
Althorp, in which her hair is always of the colour 
described by J. W. LYTTELTON. 


J. W. inquires what was the colour of this lady’s 
hair. Kneller’s portrait, which was in the 
National Portrait Exhibition, proves this hair to 
have been of a pale honey colour, and, doubtless, 
of a very pure and rich tint. Your correspondent 
will remember the pathetic anecdote which relates 
how, being once in a towering rage with her hus- 
band, who admired her hair as her chief ornament, 
she, to spite him, cut off her abundant tresses, laid 
them ona table in an anteroom, where the duke 
found them, and put them in his cabinet, where, 
after his death, she discovered them among his 
most valued treasures. F. G._S. 


QvorTaTion From Bacon Wantep (4 §. xii. 
496.)—Your correspondent will find the passage he 
asks for in Bacon’s Essay Of Unity in Religion. 
The words quoted by the member of Parliament, 
as given in Hume and Smollett’s History, are not 
the exact words of Bacon, who says :— 

“ There be two false peaces, or unities ; the one, when 
the peace is grounded but upon an implicit ignorance ; 
for all colours will agree in the dark ; the other, when it 
is pieced ~ | upon a direct admission of contraries in 
fundamental points: for truth and falsehood, in such 
things, are like the iron and clay in the toes of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s image; they may cleave, but they will not 
incorporate.” 

W. DILKe. 

Chichester. 


“QuitteT” (4 §. xii. 348.)—This word, in 
the sense described, is in very common use in 
Cheshire. There is seldom a farm to be sold or 
let, but a “quillet” is mentioned in the advertise- 
ment, and in the sense quoted by Halliwell in his 
Archaic Dictionary, as current in Devonshire, 
“a croft or grass yard.” Wa. Dosson. 

Preston. 


“ Meputuia Histori# Ancrican2” (4% §. xii. 
449.)—This work was written by William Howell, 


the author of the once well-known Institution of 
General History. It long continued one of the 
most popular manuals of English history. The 
twelfth edition was published in 1766, with a 
continuation to the accession of George IIT. 

C. Ettiot Browne. 


Watkine-Canes (4 §, xii, 472.)—I have the 
handle of a cane of old Chelsea porcelain. It isa 
rather graceful female head, and the cane proceeds 
from the neck. ve 


Swirt’s “ Four Last Years or QuEEN ANNE” 
(4% §. xii. 484.)—We think this is not a spurious 
work. We have a copy, and here is the title :— 

“The History of the Four Last Years of the Queen. 
By the late Jonathan Swift, D.D.D.S.P.D. Published 
from the last Manuscript Copy. Corrected and enlarged 
by the Author's own Hand” (see more at large in Pre- 
face). London, Printed for A. Millar, in the Strand, 
1758. 

Suter & Co. 

22, Cheapside. 

“Tout viENT A Point,” &c. (4 §. xii. 268, 
315, 377, 482.)—I have somewhere read of this as 
an Arabic proverb. HERMENTRUDE. 


Drinkine Hogan (1* §. iii. 450; 4% S. vii. 
430, 481, 524.)—Twenty-two years ago a query of 
mine, based upon the poet Gray’s use of this 
expression, was inserted in “N. & Q.” No reply 
was vouchsafed. Eighteen years later another 
querist took up the subject with little better 
result. I am anxious now, in this Fifth Series, 
to recur once more to the matter. As to the 
meaning of the compound expression, “ hogen 
mogen,” all are agreed: its equivalent in our 
tongue is, unquestionably, high and mighty. But 
the question to which I in 1851, and W. P. again 
in 1871, wished for a reply, is, as the latter puts it, 
“ What was the drink so called?” In addition to 
Gray’s verdict on its potency, by commending his 
friend for not drinking the hogan which would lay 
him in the dust, I have met with two earlier 
allusions to it. Gay, in his ballad of Molly Mog; 
or, the Fair Maid of the Inn, has this stanza :— 

** Those who toast all the family royal, 
In bumpers of Hogan and Nog, 
Have hearts not more true or more loyal, 

Than mine to my sweet Molly Mog.” 
And Taylor the Water Poet, in his Certain Travels 
of an Uncertain Journey, published in 1653 (I 
quote from the Spenser Society’s elegant reprint), 
when on his 

“fentale beast born, 

To an unknown feast born, at a Towne cal’d East Bourne,” 
says— 

«There was a high and mighty drink called Rug. 

Sure since the Reigne of great King Gorbodug, 
Was never such a rare infus'd confection.” 


And he ascribes to 
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“ Hogen Mogen Rugs, great influences 
To provoke sleep, and stupifie the sences.” 
At the close of his poem he 
“ found most potent admirable Ale, 
’Tis second to no drink but Zast-Bourne Rug.” 
The italics are all Taylor’s. 

Now, not to trail a red herring across the scent, 
by asking what Gay and the “ Water-Poet” (not, 
it would seem, water-drinker) respectively mean 
by “ Nog” and “ Rug,” it is clear the drink called 
Hogan was an unusually powerful tipple, whatever 
its components were. 

Henry CampkKry, F.S.A. 


Tue Cistercians (4% §. xii. 474.)—Jongelinus 
(folio, Antwerp, Mpcxxxx.) is the acknowledged 
text-book as to the history of the Cistercian Order. 
He gives a full account of the foundation, rise, and 
progress of the Order, and a sketch of the estab- 
lishment of the abbeys connected with it every- 
where up to the period he wrote. The title-page 
of this elaborate work consists of a finely executed 
copper-plate engraving, designed, as well as I re- 
member, by Peter Paul Rubens. In Rome,* in 
1864, was printed La Trappe Congrégation de 
Moines de ?Ordre Bénédictins-Cisterciens, an ex- 
ceedingly scarce and valuable pamphlet, of 39 pp. 
8vo., which gives an account of the Order as it 
existed in that year; and which shows that “La 
Trappe est l’Ordre de Citeaux, les Trappistes sont de 
vrais Cisterciens.” On the death of Cardinal Marini 
on the 15th of April, 1864, His Holiness Pio Nono, 
in an autograph letter, graciously deigned to name 
Cardinal Antonelli “ Protecteur de la Congrégation 
des Trappistes de l’une et l’autre observance.” The 
pamphlet consists of a very full report to Cardinal 
Antonelli of the state of the Order as it then 
stood, and it states that the number of monks 
enrolled in the Order in that year (1864) and 
“under the province of France” was 3,000. 

Maurice Lenrman, M.R.1LA. 


The following works may be consulted with ad- 
vantage :—Dugdale’s Monasticon, pp. 695-702, 
folio; Maitland’s The Dark Ages, pp. 352, et 
sequent., 8vo., 1845 ; Milman’s Latin Christianity, 
vol. iv., p. 308, 12mo., 1867, and Canon Robertson’s 
History of the Christian Church, vol. ii. pp. 796, et 
seg., 8vo., 1868. To these also may be added 
Jeremy Collier's Ecclesiastical History of Great 
Britain, vol. i., p. 276, fol., 1708. The Order 
came over into England A.p. 1128, and settled first 
at the Abbey of Waverly, Surrey. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


I suppose the leading book on the Cistercian 
Order would be a thick quarto, entitled 
o Privilegium de Confirmatione, Statutorum et Con- 
ventus Cisterciensis, ut sunt carta caritas, usus Ordinis, 
et ea que antiqua dicuntur Cisterc. Instituta. a.p. 1498.” 








* Imprimerie Forense, 1864, 


Dugdale’s Monasticon, Tanner's Notitia Mo- 
nastica, are, of course, obvious sources for informa- 
tion. Also Annales Monastici, 5 vols., published 
in the Rolls series. An article in the Christian 
Remembrancer, July, 1867, might also be referred 
to, and Geddes’s Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. ii. 

Joun TAYLOR. 


Tue Caro. “JosEPH WAS AN OLD MAN” (4% 
S. xii. 494.)—This carol is known as the “ Cherry- 
tree Carol.” It has been printed by Hone (Ancient 
Mysteries, 90); Sandys (Christmas Carols Anc. and 
Mod., 123); Husk (Songs of the Nativity, 58); and 
by other collectors. I have a great respect for the 
memory of Mr. Sedding, but he was a mere tyro in 
traditional literature, and added nothing to existing 
collections. Had he lived longer, the case might 
have been different. The legend of the cherry-tree 
is undoubtedly very ancient, and the carol is prob- 
ably of some antiquity. It has always been a great 
favourite with the peasantry, and a variety of 
traditional versions exist in the various English 
counties. Mr. Pavt is right in supposing that he 
has portions of two distinct carols. If he desires 
to know more on this interesting subject, I beg to 
refer him to the latest and best authority—my 
friend Mr. Husk’s valuable book before mentioned. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 


“PRESTER JOHN” AND THE ARMS OF THE SEE 
or CuicnesTeR (4 §,. xii. 228, 294, 457.)—Mr. 
MAcKENzIE WatcorrT is certainly right, although 
his view seems to surprise Mr. Tew. I thoug 
the old fable which connected the mythical Prester 
John with the charge of the arms of the See of 
Chichester was by this time utterly exploded ; and 
I flattered myself that I had had some small share 
in bringing about so desirable a consummation. 
I need not repeat here what I have written more 
at length elsewhere on the subject, further than to 
say that there is not the slightest connexion 
between Prester John and the See, or its arms; 
while the seal of Bishop Seffrid II. does give us 
the effigy of our blessed Redeemer seated as in the 
book of the Revelation, i. 16 ; ii. 12-16; xix. 15-21. 
To these passages I beg to direct Mr. Tew’s atten- 
tion as explanatory of the sword, and as quite 

roving my case. The heraldic works to which 

fr. Tew refers have no authority in the face of 
the fact above; and, indeed, one writer only 
copied from another the blazon of which he could 
not offer a reasonable explanation. 

I was not in time to prevent “Prester John” 
from appearing in his old guise on the seal of the 
present excellent Bishop (long may he be spared 
to the Church, and to his See). The seal was 
already engraved (and, as the Bishop said, “I fear 
wrongly”) ‘before my explanation was in his hands. 

Joun Woopwarp. 
St. Mary’s Parsonage, Montrose. 





The ancient seals of the See are my authority 
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(see Dallaway, pp. 37, 124). They show no mitre 
or crown, but an aureole; no mound, but the Book 
of Life; no tombstone, but a throne, with the 
sacred monogram A.M., and the motto, “ Ego sum 
Via, Veritas, et Vita.” The church was dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity, and as at Norwich, Christ- 
church, Hants, &c., the dedication was called 
either Holy Trinity or Christchurch, hence the 
arms of the See. The blunders in the blazon date 
from the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
with the additions usually made by copyists who 
do not care for original research. I have given to 
the Cathedral library casts of the ancient seals yet 
extant. Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 


Rev. E. Ger (4% §. xii. 439, 501.)—The Rev. 
E. Gee, rector of St. Benedict, Paul’s Wharf, pub- 
lished the following useful and interesting 

“Catalogue of all the Discourses published against 
Popery during the Reign of King James II., by the 
members of the Church of England, and by the Non- 
conformists, with the names of the Authors to them.” 
London, 1689. 

These discourses are 231 in number, of which 
228 were written by eminent members of the 
Church of England, and 3 only by Nonconformists. 
Mr. Gee himself was the author of 12 of the dis- 
courses. The Rev. F. Peck subsequently pub- 
lished 

“ A complete Catalogue of all the Discourses written 
both for and against Popery, in the time of King 
James II., containing in the whole an account of 457 
Books and Pamphlets, a great number not mentioned in 
the three former Catalogues.” London, 1735. 

Of these 457 the members of the Church of 
England were the authors of 319, and 138 emanated 
from members of the Church of Rome. The 
discourses in favour of Popery were comparatively 
few in number and feeble in execution. Even 
Lord Macaulay, who has given a lively account of 
the controversy, admits that “it was impossible 
for any intelligent and candid Roman Catholic to 
deny that the champions of his Church were, in 
every talent and acquirement, completely over- 
matched” (History of England, third edition, 
vol. ii. p. 110). I need hardly add that the anti- 
Popery tracts above referred to formed the basis of 
Bishop Gibson’s Preservation against Popery. I 
am the fortunate possessor of a copy of each of the 
discourses enumerated in Mr. Gee’s Catalogue (with 
four exceptions), an announcement which may be 
interesting to future disputants. 

E. C. Harryeron,. 

The Close, Exeter. 


PENANCE IN THE Cuurcn or Encianp (4 §. 
xii. 169, 213, 298, 416.)—-As well as others, I have 
a desire to ascertain what was the latest instance 
of church penance, and have waited to see if any- 
one had later experience than I, as an actual 
witness. I have a distinct and vivid remembrance 


of being present, either in 1826 or 1827, when I 





was about ten years old, at service at St. Mary’s, 
Islington, and of seeing a penitent in a white sheet, 
which covered her face, standing at the beginning 
of the aisle, at the foot of the steps going up to the 
gallery. The penitent had, I believe, a taper in 
her hand, but I will not vouch for this ; it made a 
strong impression on my mind as a boy. I shall 
be glad to hear if there are any later instances. 
Joun Smarr. 
Budleigh Salterton. 


In Keble’s Life of Bishop Wilson may be seen 
in detail the constant efforts made by the Bishop 
in the Isle of Man, through his long episcopate, to 
enforce discipline through penance. He succeeded 
to a great extent, but I think it collapsed after his 
death. LYTTELTON. 


Empress Exizabetu II. or Russia (45. xii. 27, 
93, 198.)}—Was there not a descendant of Her 
Majesty, long living in Jamaica, who manned 
her cruiser with her slaves, and left a daughter, 
now living in England? Hannan Kzocu. 


Evtuanasi (4 §. xi. 276, 352 ; xii. 9.)—The 
common-sense view of this matter appears to be 
expressed by Southey, in a letter to Blanco White 
(White's Life, by Thom, v. i., p. 421):— 

“Nurses used to pluck the pillow and bolster from 
under the head of persons in the act of death, under a 
notion that the sufferer could not die if there were any 
pigeon's feathers inthem. Perhaps what they did under 
this persuasion was first done to cut short the agonies of 
death, and the notion originally imagined to afford an 
excuse for it. It is said of Doctor Heberden that he 
ordered his own son to be bled when the agony began, 
saying, ‘he will now die easier.’ For obvious reasons 
this practice can never be allowed, but I wish it were 
thought unlawful to torment the dying with applications 
which cannot avail to any other end than of prolonging 
their sufferings and keeping them from their rest.” 

C. Ex.xiot Browne. 


Divixtne Rop (1* §. viii., ix., x., xi., xii; 2™4 
S. i. 243; 4% §. xii. 412.)—It is worth while 
adding to what has appeared on this subject that 
the divining rod is still in use on the Mendip Hills. 
See Geological Magazine, ix. 528. (Nov., 1872). 

JAMES BRITTEN. 


“A Toap unpER A Harrow” (4 §. xii. 126, 
339, 437.)—Although not a toad, yet one of its 
nearest congeners is represented as thus comport- 
ing himself in this awkward predicament ; and 
so far supporting the view suggested at p. 437, by 
the passage in Rob Roy. 

Wickliffe, in one of his homilies, says :— 

“ Christian men may well say, as the poet in the fable 
represents the frogs as saying to the harrow, ‘ Cursed be 
so many masters.’ For in this day Christian men are 
oppressed now with popes, and now with bishops, now 
with cardinals under popes, and now with prelates under 
bishops.” 
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The meaning of this proverb is simple enough 
when it is quoted in full. The following version of it 
I quote from a tale now publishing in Good Words 
(“The Prescotts of Pamphillon ”):—“ I’m like a 
toad under a harrow, I don’t know whichee corse 
to steer.” H. Fisnwick. 


This old proverb is not at all in familiar use in 
New England ; but when used it is for the purpose 


of expressing a state of mind the very reverse of 


serene. Yet, unlike most proverbs, it does not 
appear to hold an altogether clear meaning. Per- 
haps it is for this reason that New England people 
more commonly make use of it to form a simile 
which relates to looks, not to feelings. Thus it is 
here said of a person who puts on, or is wearing, 
an unbecoming or conspicuous head-dress, that it 
makes him “look like a toad under a harrow.” 
This expression may very likely be common else- 
where in the States, or in England. An analogous 
simile to this—among New Hampshire people at 
any rate—is to the effect that a person, or thing, 
that by certain surroundings is made to appear 
rather insignificant, “looks like a spider in a pan 
of milk.” James M, Lewin. 
Boston, Mass., U.S. 


Porr’s Views or RELicion In Encianp (4% §. 
xii, 493.)—It is hardly fair to extract one para- 
graph from a letter, such as that written by Pope 
to Swift on the 20th of June, 1716, and propose 
to criticize it as an exposition of Pope’s views. 
The whole letter is written in a spirit of bitter yet 
playful discontent, and a passage in it a few lines 
lower down well illustrates this ; the writer says :— 

“This is not a time for any man to talk to the purpose ; 
Truth is a kind of contraband commodity, which I 
would not venture to export.” 

The spirit in which Pope wrote was quite 
understood by Swift, who in his reply, dated the 
30th of August, 1716, says :-— 

“T take your project of employment under the Turks 
to be idle and unnecessary. Have a little patience, and 
you will find more merit and encouragement at home.” 

No criticism would be just on this letter, with- 
out taking into consideration Pope’s former life, 
his previous letters, and the political circumstance 
of the period. Epwarp So.ty. 


Scorrisn Tittes (4% §, xii. 349, 396.)—It was 
usual, certainly, for the wives of the Scottish 
lairds, domini or barons, including those of the 
baronets and knights, but not those of such 
“landed proprietors” as did not hold their lands 
mm capite, to be called by the names of their 
husbands’ estates. Sir John Schaw, mentioned by 
Sir B. Burke, was dominus, or laird, of Greenock, 
in Renfrewshire. His wife was the lady of Sir 
John Shaw of Greenock, or, shortly, Lady Greenock. 
There was Margaret Hamilton, often arraigned 
before the Presbytery of Paisley for Romish pro- 


clivities, and who was called the “Gudewyfe of 
Ferguslee,” another Renfrewshire estate. She was 
the wife of John Wallace of Ferguslee, a son of 
Wallace of Ellerslee or Johnston ; and the reason 
why she was designed “Gudewyfe,” and not 
“ Lady,” was, that Ferguslee was held by her, or 
her husband, not immediately under the Crown, but 
under Lord Abercorn, a subject superior, the Crown’ 
vassal, L. L. 


“Tue Sworp In Myrties prest” (4% §, xii. 
109, 154, 336.)—The original of the expression 
comes from a skolion, or drinking-song, of Kallis- 
tratus. The singer, at its recitation, held in his 
hand a myrtle-branch, which he handed to any one 
he chose when he had finished his verse. That 
guest was then bound to take up the theme, and 
produce, in his turn, a verse. Hence the skolion 
was essentially an irregular poem. I venture to 
quote the first two stanzas from Anthologia Lyrica 
(ed. Mehlhorn, Lipsise, 1827), on account of their 
beauty, and because the allusion in the first has 
become a commonplace of succeeding poets and 
patriots to inspire republican sentiments :— 

Ev piptov Krabi 76 Eidos dopjrw 
aomep “Appddios Kapurtoyeitwv, 
OTE TOV Tupavvov KTQVETIV 
ivovopous 7 ’APjvas éroujraryy. 


hirtrar ‘Appydde od te tov TéEOvnKas* 
vious 5 év paxdpwv o€ hacwy eivas, 
iva wep TodwKns ’AxrAeds, 
Tvdcidny té pac Avopndea. 
PELAGIUS. 


“Repeck” (4% §, xii. 208, 294, 337.)—A very 
common Celtic word was riith, which literally 
=mud, but which was also applied to the slimy 
shores of rivers, the adjacent alluvial flats, and 
marsh-land generally. It appears to have been 
common to all dialects, and consequently assumed 
a great variety of shapes, one of them being rith, 
or ryth, which, with d the Saxon substitute for th, 
would become ryd. Dropping, more Gallico, the 
final consonant, we get ry, a form which occurs in 
the names Rye (Romney Marsh), Ryedale, Raydon, 
Roydon, and Croydon. Let me just observe that 
rith also took the form of riv, by the substitution 
of v for th, a change which is met with also in the 
Greek, as, Pyp, prAaw, PABw for Onp, SAaw, 
SAcBw (Liddell and Scott’s Lex. s. Snp). Rw 
occurs in Durobrivis (Rochester), and, as I would 
contend, in the French rive, and was the probable 
source of the Latin ripa. We have thus got ry 
(=mud or oo). The meaning of peck seems 
scarcely open to doubt. I take it to be a form of 
pic, and consequently to signify a pointed stake. 
Pic, let me add, took the forms of peak, pake, pike, 
and pigh (pyg). The form pigh, modified by the 
old Celtic inflexion eth, would become pigheth 





(=a staking, i. ¢., staked enclosure), a form which 
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occurs in pighyts, quoted by Halliwell, s. “ pightle.” 
Hence, to pitch, or as Hall, the chronicler, and 
Shakspeare have it, pight the tents, properly means 
to stake them. The word “pightle,” let me just 
observe, is evidently a diminutive of pight, a view 
confirmed by its normal meaning, which is that of 
a small enclosure. “Repeck,” or “rypeck,” would 
thus = mud-stake. W. B. 


Tue VIOLET, THE Napoteonic Fiower (4 §. 
xi. 134 ; xii. 452.)—In a print, without date, pub- 
lished by Fores, Piccadilly, London, there is a 
drawing of a bunch of violets, and below the 
following :— 

“ Corporal Violet. 

“When Bonaparte left Fontainbleau, he told his 
friends he should return with the Violet Season, which 
furnished the idea for this print, and became a standing 
Toast. Amongst his friends, the portraits of Bonaparte, 
Maria Louisa, and the young king of Rome, will be 
discovered amongst the flowers.” 

Epwarp HalitsToye. 

Walton Hall. 

In Madame Cochelet’s Memoirs (I think) is to 
be found a description of Napoleon arriving at 
the Tuileries in 1815, and of the grand staircase 
being filled with ladies who smothered him in 
violets. H. R. G. 


Sir Toomas (Epwarp?) Putwisox, or Puies- 
pon (4" §. xii. 368, 416.)—In Edmondson’s He- 
raldry it is stated that the present arms of Puleston, 
viz., Sa: three mullets arg., were granted in 1582, 
and that in 1583 a grant was made to one of the 
name of the following coat, viz., Arg: on a fess 
between three pelicans sa: as many hawks lures or. 
Perhaps these were granted to the Lord Mayor of 
London to whom H. W. refers. Can he give me 
ay information about him, as I have not yet been 
able to identify him? W. T. 


“No MORE USE THAN A SIDE POCKET TO A 
TOAD” (4 §. xii. 385, 435.}—Since my boyhood, 
I have been acquainted with a variation of this 
saying: “ He was as proud as a toad with a side 


pocket.” CurnBert Bebe. 
This is a common saying in Dorsetshire and 
Cornwall. W. M. M. 


“Dax” (4% §. xii. 367, 434.)—From the sense 
of “pin,” this word acquired those of brooch or 
clasp, as in Runic inscriptions in Stephens’s 0. N. 
Runte Monuments (see p. 918) and “dagger.” I 
find in a Ripon will a 1488, “j dalk deaurat,” 
“a Dalk cum ymagine Beate Marie.” 

There is a Lincolnshire phrase, “ Dallacked out” 
= gaudily dressed up.” Can this have originally 
meant, adorned with “ dalks,” or is it a corruption 
of “ decked” ? sy A 


Piace or Buriat or Epmunp, Duke or 
Somerset (4% S, xii. 29, 276.}—He was buried 


“before the image of S. Jame at an autar in y* st 
monastery churche on y* northe parte.” (Chronicle 
of Tewkesbury, by Mastar Somarset, Harl. MS. 
545.) HERMENTRUDE. 





Miscellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Drummond of Hawthornden: the Story of his Life and 
Writings. By David Masson, M.A., LL.D. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Nor often does the combination of gentleman, scholar, 

philosopher, and poet, occur so fully in one person as it 

does in William Drummond of classic and romantic 

Hawthornden. His life, 1585—1649, began when Scot- 

land had its own king, and ended, it is said, through, or 

artly through, grief at the death of that king’s son, the 

Sahsened monarch of Great Britain. Like many men 

bred to the law, Drummond devoted himself to literature 

in the highest paths of history, poetry, and philosophy. 

He was the first Scotsman, or, at least, the first Scottish 

t who wrote pure English,—so pure, that some 
nglish poets are said to have been jealous of him. His 
sonnets are pronounced by Hazlitt to be as near per- 
fection as mortal sonnetteer could make them. Hallam, 
rating them less highly, says they deserve to rank among 
similar Italian productions of the sixteenth century. 

Drummond's prose work, The Cypress Grove, for solemn 

argument against fear of death, for impressiveness of 

thought and eloquence of expression, has been compared 
with Sir Thomas Brown. Loyal to his lady as he was to 
his king, Drummond felt a shadow cast on the pathway 
of his life when he lost the fair mistress whom he was 
about tomarry. His whole story, with notices of his works, 
and an account of the sojourn made at Hawthornden by 

Ben Jonson, who walked the greater part of the way to 

Scotland and back, is capitally told by Dr. Masson. The 

narrative of Drummond's love for the beautiful Miss 

Cunningham, of Barnes, is among the most attractive 

details of this very attractive volume ; and Dr. Masson 

truly says of it, that “for a little history of love and its 
painful deliciousness, there is nothing sweeter than the 
poems of the First Part.” The romance of the story is not 
at all impaired by the fact that, at the age of forty-six, 

Drummond married Elizabeth Logan ; and we willingly 

believe that he did so, “fancying she had a great re- 

semblance of his first mistress, whose ideal had been 
deeply impressed and stuck long in his mind.” Around 
his hero, Dr. Masson groups national and individual 
episodes and sketches of character, which are of the 
greatest interest, and which add to the value of a bio- 

phical work which we warmly recommend to the 

Cons of thoroughly “ healthy ” books. 


The Sempill Ballates. A Series of Historical, Political, 
and Satirical Scotish Poems. scribed to Robert 
Sempill, 1567—1583. To which are added, Poems by 
Sir James Semple of Baltrees, 1598—1610. Now for 
the first time Printed. (Edinburgh, Stevenson.) 

Mr. Stevenson, of the “ Olde Booke Schoppe,” South 

Frederick Street, Edinburgh, is the editor, as well a8 

the publisher, of the Sempill Bailates. They form % 

valuable addition to old Scottish ballad literature, and 

Mr. Stevenson has written a very useful Introduction to 

them. The political ballads are of great interest ; and 

the social ballads are quite equal to them. They are 
not for too nice readers ; nice or not, they will come te 
the conclusion that, in the eleventh century, princes had 
as many lies flung at them as in the nineteenth; and 
they will feel that, whatever may be the case now, 





politicians were not particularly honest of old, nor the 
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women, if they were all like the three graceless ones who 
are named and described in this collection. 


Bibliotheca Cornubiensis. A Catalogue of the Writings, 


both Manuscript and Printed, of Cornishmen, and of 


Works relating to the County of Cornwall, with Bio- 
graphical Memoranda and Copious Literary References. 
By G. Clement Boase and W. Prideaux Courtney. 
Vol. I. A—O. (Longmans & Co.) 
Wesincerely congratulate the learned editors of this work 
on the completion of the first volume. They have 
shown unweariedness of spirit in the execution of almost 
Herculean labour. It is impossible to praise them or 
their work too highly. Their power of condensation (a 
rare power), and their references to where fuller details 
may be found, render this volume one of the most perfect 
of its sort that ever came under our notice. 


New Swakspere Socrery.—As you have so kindly 
noticed this new endeavour to promote the study of our 
great poet, will you let me say that, as two passages in 
my Prospectus of the Society had an ungenerous look— 
quite unintentional on my part—towards former ex- 
cellent workers at Shakspere, I at once altered the 
words “‘the criticism so wooden” into “the criticism, 
however good, so devoted to the mere text and its illus- 
tration, and to studies of single plays”; and after the 
words “‘ we can then lay hands on Shakspere’s text,” in- 
serted these, “ though here, probably, there will not be 
much to do, thanks to the labours of the many distinguisht 
scholars who have so long and so faithfully workt at it.” 
In dwelling on the main a omitted by these scholars, 
I regret that at first I did not express my admiration of, 
and thanks for, the good work at other points which they 
have done. F. J. FURNIVALL. 


We have received the Catalogue of the Free Library at 
Nottingham. It contains the record of nearly 15,000 
volumes. It is arranged as a classified, title, and author 
catalogue, running in one alphabet, to suit the mixed class 
of persons using the institution (over 5,000 members). 
Mr. Briscoe, the Librarian, has given the contents of 
works of a miscellaneous character, such as biographical 
works, and works on science referring to more than one 
subject. For instance, under Scott he has arranged his 
works chronologically, giving periods, localities, &c. The 
Catalogue, of 120 royal 8vo. pages, and containing be- 
tween 14,000 and 15,000 entries, is sold at 6d. 

Loxpon INTERNATIONAL Exuisitioy, 1874.—The 
Queen will contribute nine pictures by Wilkie, the 
following amongst the number :—TZhe Blindman’s-buff, 
The Penny Wedding, The Siege of Saragossa, The 
Guerillas’ Departure, Guerillas’ Return, Guerillas’ 
Council, to the Art-Instruction Department of the 
Exhibition, which will illustrate the career of artists. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES, 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 


be gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 


t 


Leos Covet. Galerie des Centenasires. 8vo. Paris, 1842. 
Litno ~ Pontaait or Mr. Grorce Fietcuen, from Painting by 
C. Cole, \. 
Tus CincuLaton. 8Svo., 1825. 
Wanted by William J. Thoma, Eaq., 49, St. George's Square, Belgrave 
; 


Road, 5.W. 


Views on Tux Taames, By De Wint and others. 1814. 

STANFIELD's ILLUSTRATIONS TO TRAVELLING SKETCHES. 

Os tne Sea Coast or France. 1834. 

STANFIELD’s Exoiisn Coast Scenery. 1836. 

Toawer’s ANnvaL Tocr. The Loire, 1835. 

Wanted by Mr. Marcus B, Huish, New University Club, St. James’s 
treet 





Reinecke Focus. Stu 1846. Origi edition, 
- . tgart, riginal on, 86 issued in parts, 


Astronomical Reoisren, for 1968. 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. am, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road, 
ackney. 





Rotices to Correspondents, 


Our CoRRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our sug- 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor- 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 

We beg the numerous correspondents who have 
written to us to testify their entire disagreement with 
the sentiments expressed in the letter from Cur. Cooks, 
in our last number, to accept, one and all, our warmest 
thanks. 

Mr. Royie Entwiste asks us to place here the follow- 
ing queries :—first, The Praise of Margate by Peter 
Pindar (Dr. Wolcot). In what edition of the works of 
this satirist is it to be found ; and who was the author of 
the answer to it ’—and secondly, William Parsons, the 
player. Can you oblige me with the name of the author 
of An Apotheosis of William Parsons, the player, to 
whose memory there is the following epitaph in the 
churchyard of Lee, Kent !— 

“ William Parsons, Esq., 
Died Feb., 1795, aged 59. 
“ Here Parsons lies—oft’ on life’s busy stage, 
With Nature, reader, hast thou seen him vie; 
He science knew—knew manners—knew the age— 
Respected knew to live—lamented die.” 
The “ consecration ” consists of sixteen verses, having for 
“The Argument,” Parsons, Parnassus, Thalia, Mel- 
pomene, and another epitaph. 
“Tf Dan Prior tells truth, the gods have their freaks, 

And visit this earth every five or six weeks.” 

From the introductory lines to the A potheosis. 


O. K.—Such questions cannot be discussed in 
“N. & Q.” Record may, however, be made of a fact, 
to show that the innovation alluded to is not without 
precedent.» When Origen visited the Holy Land, a.p. 
215, Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem, and Theocristus, 
Bishop of Czesarea, welcomed him, and, says Canon 
Robertson (Hist. Christ. Church, i. 143), “ although then 
a layman, he was desired by them to preach in their 
churches. On hearing of this, Demetrius of Alexandria 
remonstrated, but Theocristus and Alexander justified 
themselves by precedents which showed that laymen 
had been permitted to preach in the presence of bishops, 
and with their sanction.” 

Greex Room.—A theatre built beneath a massive 
building, like the one under the Criterion, is not a new 
thing in architecture. The Théditre de l’Athénie at 
Paris is, so to speak, in a cellar. The Courrier de 
l’ Europe (Dec. 27) states that a modest salle de spectacle 
in one of the faubourgs of Lille (where the price of 
admission was one sou) the audience and building had a 
narrow escape from destruction by the explosion of a 
petroleum lamp. 

+ 

“ Enjoy the honey heavy dew of slumber ; 

Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies, 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men ; 
Therefore thou sleep’st so sound.” 

Shakspeare, Jul. Casar, A. ii. sc. 1. 
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G. H.—“I knew a very wise man that believed that if 
a man were permitted to make all the ballads, he need 
not care who should make the laws of a nation.”— 
Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, Letter to the Marquis of 
Montrose, &c. 

J. M. A. “Kennaquhair.”—We much regret having 
overlooked, if we ever received, tae articles you were 
kind enough to forward to “N.*.Q.” The courtesy of 
your reminder is beyond all praise. 

H. G.—By the Act “29” Charles II., 1678, all 
persons were “‘ obliged to be buried in woollens, and the 
persons directing the burial otherwise, to forfeit 51.” 

Deuta.—The Rev. F. Mant writes to say that he him- 
self was misinformed as to the hymn in question having 
appeared in Lord Selborne’s collection. 

J. F. M.—See a note by Henmenrrupe, in our last 
number, p. 523, on Mary, daughter of William de Ros. 

W. W.—The recent addition of twelve members to the 
Conclave, now makes the number of Cardinals forty-two. 

X. Y. Z.—Consult Brand’s Antiquities, and the works 
referred to in the notes. 

W. W.—We should like to see the document, which 
shall be carefully returned. 

E. T. (New York).—See an article on “Caspar 
Hiiuser,” at p. 478 of our last volume. 

Cc. D. Pauuener and K. P, D. E.— Forwarded to Mr. 
Thoms. 

A. 8. A. (Richmond).—Please forward your name and 
and address. 

G. R. J.—Your request will be borne in mind. 

R. E. is mistaken in this identity. 

M.—Unavoidably deferred. 

F. J. F.—“ Non possumus.” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 








OODALL’S PLAYING CARDS.—The new 


patterns for the present season are now ready, and may be had 
y 


from all Booksellers and Stationers. Wholesale only from 
©. GOODALL & SON, C amden Ww orks, | London. 
j HIST for ALL PLAYERS : a Complete Handy 
Book to Whist. By Captain CRAWLEY, Author of “ The 
Billiard Book,” &c. 32mo. gilt edges, price 6d. 
c. ac 0D ALL & SON, Camden Works, London. 








IME’S F¢ \OTSTEPS, for 1874; an Almanack for 
the Poeket or Desk, begutifaliy Illustrated and Perfumed. “A 
choice work of art.” Price éd. Sold by all Stationers. 
Cc GOODALL | & SON, Camden Ww orks, London. — 
{00D ALL’S GAME of QUATERNE: a Novel 
and most Amusing Game for Children. Six Varieties, viz. :— 
Punch and Judy. | London Mixture. 
Royal Court. | Dogs, Cats, and I Rabbits. 
Zoological. Monkeys, Owls, and Snails. 
One Shilling ont Sixpence am or the Set of Six, in case, Nine 
Shillings. Sold by all Statione 


OODALL’S CAMDEN WHIST MARKER, for 
Long or Short Ww hist ; in Ornamental Woods and Ivory. May 
be bad from all and Stati 
C. GOODALL & SON, Camden Works, London. 











HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
for FIRE, LIFE,and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720.) 
Orricze:—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c. 
West-End Agents— 
Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55, Parliament Street, 8.W. 


ROBERT GILL ear TE, ne , Governor. 

EDWARD BUDD, Esq. “Governor 

MARK WILKS Gon er Esq., Deputy -Governor. 

Directors. 
Nath. Alexander, Esq. | John Beeviewe, Esq. | David Powell, 7 
J. A. Arbuthnot, Esq. | Geo. L. M. Gibbs, Esq. | William Rennie, 
Harvey Brand, Esq we Gower, Fsq P. FP. Robertson, Esq. 
Maj.-Gen. H. P. Burn. rie, Esq. Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
Alf. D. Chapman, Esq. » ponte P. Sellar, 
Sir F. Currie, Bart. Leo. R. Sey moat, 
G. B. Dewhurst, Esq. |* ewis A. Wallace, 
Bonamy Dobree, Esq. . Watson, Ee 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

NOTICE is hereby given to persons Insured against Fire, that the 
renewal receipts for Insurances due at Christmas are ready to be 
delivered, and that Insurances on which the Premium shall remain 
i after Fifteen +5 from the said Quarter-day will become void, 

ire Insurances can be effected with the Corporation at moderate 


rates of Premium. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Policies in force for - £5,039,798 
(Exclusive of Bonus Additions.) 
Income— Premiums 
Interest ee ee oe ar 387 
—_— £233,295 
Accumulated Premiums ee ee -» 21,486,184 
Copies of the Accounts may be obtained on application. 
The Directors are ready to receive Applications for Agencies to the 
Corporation. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20a, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 44., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5a. 6d., and 62. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100— Super thick quality, 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per 
8s. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies ee om _ 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7s, Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Tilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 


(EstaBisaED 1841. od 


The Vellum Wove Club- House 1 Paper, 


Manufactured prety to meet a universally experienced want, é¢.® 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease 


The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 


will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made from 
the best linen rags only, possessing great | and durability, and 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER surpasses 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence of Le colouring matter or injurious chenicals, 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its writing 

rties.—A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the ¥: 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manutpehusers and Sole Verdors, 
Fleet Street, E.C 





NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
MESSES. BAGSTERS CATALOGUE 


Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster Row. 








